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PART I 

The drive of men to create what seems to 
them a better world centers about the succes- 
sive ideals that have been set forth as social 
gals. These pictures of the future, based on 
an interpretation of. the past, may be either 
entirely speculative flights of the imagination 
or carefully projected inquiries into the past 
and present that appear to give us a scientific 
conception of our social direction.! 
Unfortunately, many of our social and philo- 
wphical efforts, in their anxious striving for 
ethical, moral, social, and ideological goals, 
have been a waste of time and energy. They 
have been based almost entirely on “wishful 
thinking,” and have had little, if any, relation- 
ship to the empiric facts. Take, for instance, 
our well-meant but highly unrealistic efforts 
0 promote “world peace” during the second 
bost-war decade on the assumption that “edu- 
cation brings peace.” Since we had no peace, 
hall we blame the rest of the world or the 
‘chool for not preserving peace? We simply 
refused to face such unpleasant facts as the 
preparation for war by Germany, Japan and 
Italy by not discussing that these nations “edu- 
tated for peace” by preparing for war. 

In short, many of our social strivings are 
tying to remake the world by eliminating 
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details which do not fit into the picture we 
find easiest to achieve. We have developed 
simple formulas to explain what has happened, 
what is happening, and what must happen. 
We still ignore the facts not in accord with 


‘some currently popular schemes and plans. We 


still go on such assumptions as “If all the 
people of the world would be peace-loving then 
there would be no wars.” We spend a lot of 
time blaming those who are not willing to ac- 
cept our ready-made patent medicines, and 
even more time on further philosophical justi- 
fications. And we measure ourselves that our 
measures will and must somehow or other 
bring about the desired goal, since it is so 
idealistic, so moral, and so aesthetic. In short, 
our patent medicine must work, even if it kills 
the patient. 

In particular, such schemes do ignore the 
fact that the dominance of irrational forces in 
human nature has perhaps never been as com- 
plete as at the present. What better proof do 
we have than the blind allegiance of millions 
of Germans to the ideological garbage pro- 
pounded by Hitler, or millions of Japanese and 
Italians to their pro-Hirohito and pro-Fascist 
ideological slush? Yet, millions of these Nazis 
and Fascists willingly died for their irrational 
myths and fairy-tales. It took the horrible 
sacrifices of World War II to show (although 


* Joseph S. Roucek, “Aspirations for a Greater Dem- 
ocracy,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
II (July, 1943), 565-572; Franz Alexander, Our Age 
of Unreason (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1942), 
and bibliography, pp. 342-359. 
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not prove) to us how the average person and 
even its super-idealistic leaders are prone to 
underestimate the nature of human personality 
by attributing to the masses and their leaders 
imaginary attitudes, motives, and behavior 
which are not those of real persons. Real per- 
sons do not follow the artificial rules of the 
game as it “ought to be played” according to 
the utopians. At best, all such proposals over- 
estimate the power of intellect because of their 
lack of insight into the social, selfish, and re- 
gressive trends in men. The underworld of 
human nature—envy, hostility, revenge, and 
lust of power—is ignored by the philosophers 
of a hopeful, progressive, and increasingly 
wealthy world, who are slow to point out that 
frustration, discontent, and hopelessness are 
conditions which bring the untamed impulses 
of man to the surface. 


This applies, especially, to the understanding 
of international relations. The very complexity 
of modern social life, even more complicated 
by World War II and by the international prob- 
lems on a global scale, is prone to the accep- 
tance of numberless but nearly all useless ex- 
planations and formulas explaining the “whys” 
and “hows” of international difficulties and 
their solutions. All of these explanations and 
solutions are, of course, usually strikingly pub- 
lic spirited, humane and world-minded. In 
particular, we became overwhelmed at the end 
of World War I and World War II by various 
suggestions, proposals and plans for “durable” 
and “just” peace, which gave the “planners” a 
chance to play imaginative games like “If I 
were King” or “What I would do if I were 
World Dictator’—forgetful that their own 
private utopians forbid, and the hard physical 
and social realities of their own subordinate 
role in community affairs exclude, such fanci- 
ful assumption of God-like status.* 


MYTHS OF ELIMINATING WAR 


The hysterical revulsion against the horror 
of war, the hope that the world could now sit 
back and enjoy peace and brotherhood, gave 


*Cf. Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociological Weakness 


of Federation Plans for Central-Eastern Europe,” 
Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, II (October, 
1943), 94-116; Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycho- 
logy XXXVIII (April, 1943), most of which is devoted 
to articles written by psychologists interested in peace 
movements. 
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birth in the ’twenties and ’thirties to pacifistic 
movements in the Anglo-Saxon countries which 
appealed vigorously to conscience, humanitar. 
ianism, courage, and the highest interests of 
humanity. 


Right after World War I, the United States 
was determined that another such catastro. 
phe should not happen again. The fast-dwindl- 
ing group of those who believed in prepared. 
ness wanted a National Defense Act to estab- 
lish and keep the framework of an army, so 
that the next time the United States would be 
ready. But the pacifists—and the whole United 
States was rapidly turning pacifist, or at least 
anti-war—emasculated it. They wanted no 
army. They thought that war could be stopped. 
Their propaganda appealed to a war-sick na- 
tion. That propaganda was still going strong 
in 1940. “World Peaceways Inc.” spread its 
poster ads through the United States press; 
pictures of a maimed veteran captioned 
“Hello, Sucker,” of a chemist bending over a 
fiendish brew (“If He’s Lucky a Million Men 
Will Die!’), of an infant on a _ meatblock 
(“Nice Fresh Babies—70c. a pound’’). The 
pacifist group took compulsory military train- 
ing out of the Defense Act of 1920; the regular 
Army was later cut to 125,000; Stalling’s What 
Price Glory? had a long run. Everyone vowed 
again and again that it must not happen again. 


We had been glutted for centuries with 
wealth and power, and in the worst war the 
world had ever seen we had gained a glorious 
victory which inflicted much pain on the de- 
feated. The sense of guilt which is born in 
every man, and is willing to operate without 
reasonable cause, had here abundant food, and 
for long we had been sick with masochism. It 
expressed itself in the strange propaganda 
against the Treaty of Versailles which was cal- 
ried on year in year out by ordinary Americal 
and English people, as well as scholars, who 
had never read a line of it and perhaps not even 
known anybody that had. These people utterly 
ignored the work the peace treaties had done 
in liberating the smaller nations, monstrously 
exaggerated the hardships inflicted by the 
economic clauses, which, indeed, for the most 
part were completely inoperative, and seemed 
utterly ungrateful for the clauses born in the 
decade after World War I. They could not have 
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yard a word from their parents and teachers 
hich suggested that their country had or could 
have been actuated by any motive except stupid 
and credulous jingoism in taking up arms in 
1914. The idea of self-preservation was as jeal- 
ously hidden from the young as the facts of sex 
tad been in earlier years. We raised a genera- 
tion of young men to whom the idea of defend- 
ing their nation was repugnant not so much by 
rason of the danger involved (though indeed 
they were often instructed in fear as in other 
times boys had been instructed in courage) as 
teeause they could not believe it would in any 
circumstances be necessary. 


It was, especially, the hope of these idealists 
that peace could be safeguarded by signing 
evenants, treaties, and international agree- 
ments—techniques especially favored by the 
American mind due to its success with the 
onstitutional experiment. Wilson based his 
faith on the hope that international democracy 
wuld be assured by “public opinion,” that 
watchword of parliamentary reformers, and 
thought that the newly created League of Na- 
tions would have for its backbone the rule of 
international law, which in the last analysis 
would be the rule of world opinion. The mem- 
vers of the League of Nations were “covenan- 
ted” to settle their disputes peacefully. To re- 
assure themselves, the leading European states 
igned the Locarno Treaties as the final guar- 
antee of enduring peace and, to make the re- 
assurance “quite sure,” outlawed war “for- 
wer’ by the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928. It 
lid not occur to the originators of the docu- 
ment, awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace, 
that the pact legalized warfare of a sort—that 
is, that it put the stamp of international ap- 
btoval on “defensive war’—and there has 
iver been a war in the history of the world 
which has not been a “defensive” war. 

The League of Nations, furthermore, was 
*tup but refused the power which was needed 
make it effective; yet the belief seemed to be 
that if the League condemned an action the 
nysterious force of international public 
'Inion would force the criminal to stop. As 
‘example of this mentality we cite a passage 


ftom the White Book on American foreign pol- 

“EH Ca 

Margit Cart, The Twenty Years Crisis (New York: 
mi an, 1940), is a brilliant study of this problem. 


icy from 1931 to 1941, issued by the Depart- 
ment of State: 


The Japanese Government professed a de- 
sire to continue friendly relations with China 
and denied that it had territorial designs in 
Manchuria. However, Japanese military 
operations continued. At the end of 1931 
Japan had destroyed the last remaining ad- 
ministrative authority of the Government of 
the Chinese Republic in South Manchuria. 
The United States Government notified the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments on Jan- 
uary 7, 1932 that it would not admit the 
legality of any situation de facto nor did it 
intend to recognize any treaty or agreement 
entered into between these Governments 
which might impair the treaty rights of the 
United States or its citizens in China; that 
it did not intend to recognize “‘any situation, 
treaty or agreement” which might be 
brought about by means contrary to the 
obligations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. In 
pursuance of this policy the puppet govern- 
ment established by Japanese arms in Man- 
churia a few weeks later has not been recog- 
nized by the United States.® 


It might be worth while for an ambitious 
scholar to investigate how many times the 
terms “convention,” “treaty,” “non-recogni- 
tion,” and the like, appear in this document. 
Let us take the next example from the account 
of the crisis over the Italian invasion of Ethi- 
opia: 

The Secretary took up the Italian com- 
plaint that the United States had violated 
the treaty of 1871 and said that, with both 
Italy and the United States signatory to the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, it was not possible to 
understand how Italy could go to war and 
announce to the United States that regard- 
less of this pact we must supply Italy with 
materials of war or be guilty of an unfriend- 
ly act. The Secretary said that the people 
of the United States were convinced that 
Italy was under most solemn obligation to 
keep the peace. .. . In this long conversation 
the Secretary endeavored to impress upon 
the Ambassador that the United States... 


*Department of State, Peace and War, ea 
States Foreign Policy 1931-1941 (Washington, D 8 
United States Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 5. 
Italics are ours. 
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were greatly pained to see their traditional 
friends, the Italian people, involved in this 
war in spite of numerous peace treaties... . 
Italy continued the consequent subjugation 
of Ethiopia. . . . The United States never 
recognized Italian sovereignty over Ethiopa.® 


THE MYTHS OF THE HOPES OF 
ABOLISHING VIOLENCE 


Back of this hopeful mentality of the State 
Department in the basic concept of politics as 
developed in the United States, where the es- 
sential meaning of politics, as understood by 
the proponents of democracy, is a peaceful 
process of reconciling conflicting interests 
within a state. But such a concept surely does 
not describe the real situation very well—for 
most political processes are not still peaceful, 
and their purposes are frequently not to recon- 
cile conflicting interests but rather to achieve 
domination, to gain control of the state.? For 
that reason, democratic and legalistic concepts 
used by the old-fashioned scientist to describe 
the extreme types of power politics (particu- 
larly in international relations) as “illegal,” 
“unconstitutional,” and ‘undemocratic’ fail to 
explain the sociological aspects and significance 
of political strife, exemplified by such tech- 
niques as sheer force, intimidation, insinuation, 
persecution, conquest, and especially the use of 
violence and terror (known better under the 
term of war).® 


Violence may be roughly defined as “the 
illegal employment of methods of physical 
coercion for personal or group ends.’”® Hook 
distinguishes it from force, or power, in its 
physical aspects which, apart from human 
ends, has no inherent intention or goal. There 
is, furthermore, a basic distinction, in legal 


* Tbid., p. 32. Italics are ours. 
7Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1934); Roy V. 
Roucek, Introduction to Politics (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell, 1941), and particularly, Chapter 4, “Non- 
Symbolic Instruments of Power,” by Ethan P. Allen, 
pp. 85-107; Joseph S. Roucek, “Political Behavior As 
a Struggle for Power,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 
VI (July, 1941), 314-361, and “Non-Political Methods 
in Politics,’ World Affairs Interpreter, X (October, 
1939), 290-303. 

*This approach takes for granted that politics pene- 
trates every sphere of social life. Max Weber must be 
credited with developing it; see his “Politik als Beruf,” 
in Gesammelte Politische Schriften (Munich, 1921), 
pp. 396-450. 

*Sidney Hook, “Violence,” 
Social Sciences, XV, 264-267. 


Peel and Joseph S. 


Encyclopaedia of the 
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terminology between the “legalized” forms of 
violence and the “illegal” aspects of violence. 
In its legalized form, violence appears as might 
in its physical traits used by government 
authorities, or less conspicuously as the effec. 
tive social pressures, including discriminatory 
economic, social, cultural, and political, and ad. 
ministrative steps. Hence, when “violence” js 
utilized by duly constituted government, the 
question of social ethics arises only as a ques- 
tion of expediency, since the “right” to utilize 
violence is one of the most fundamental aspects 
of sovereignty. 

Sociologically speaking, however, the legal- 
istic distinctions in the practice of violence 
disappear when we realize that violence is but 
one aspect of the technique of politics, and 
that all politics is a struggle for power. From 
time immemorial, those who have struggled 
for or sought power, have employed force, 
violence and terror, to achieve their aims. 
Hence in political struggles, violence becomes 
a very important factor when utilized by a 
politically subordinate group, aiming to cap- 
ture political power. In this case, violence is 
but one of the many forms of physical conflict 
which, in its extreme form, becomes war. War 
is the ultimate extension of the use of violence 
for power purposes in international relations 
and “lurks in the background of international 
politics just as revolution lurks in the back- 
ground of domestic politics. There are few 
European countries where, at some time during 
the past thirty years, potential revolution has 
not been an important factor in politics.”” It 
might not be amiss to note also that the United 
States started its independence with a Revolu- 
tionary War and saved its Union by a Civil 
War. 

On the whole, while the recourse to violence 
is rare in internal politics, in international 
relations violence or threatened violence is 
customary.'! But the hopeful idealists who 
dream of abolishing war from this earth, 
ought to remember that no state has ever abol- 
ished its police power and that the state sul 
vival depends on force or the threat of violenté, 
its police force and its military machine. It's 
true that it would be much more rational and 


Edward Hallett Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 
p. 140. J, , 
11 Frederick M. Schuman, I/nternational 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941), p. 283. 
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cheaper not to resort to force, but the tragic 
fact remains that, in our stage of civilization, 
and as World War I and World War II proved, 
war is the ultimate arbitrator of struggle for 
power.2. Although numerous philosophers 
(from the ancient ones through Kropotkin, 
Tolstoy to the present-age crop) have main- 
tained that fighting, violence and physical 
coercion are perversions of man’s original 
pacifistic tendencies, the fact remains that this 
opposition to violence becomes a sort of “wish- 
ful thinking’ which fails to confront reality 
loaded with results produced by violence and 
terror. Their proposals are but the attempt to 
transfer the conflict from one plane to another 
by appealing to the humanitarian argument, 
and not to allow the premise that force, as 
Hitler and the atomic bomb have shown, settles 
arguments by the removal of millions of op- 
ponents to the world of hereafter. And it is 
only fair to note also, in this very connection, 
that the appeals of the State Department to 
“treaties,” “non-recognition,” and so on, did 
not stop the hordes of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Tojo—but the force—in terms of American 
tanks, airplanes, battleships, manpower and 
the atomic bomb—did. 

It might be also well for the proponents of 
“war to end all wars” and of “durable” peace 
to remember what Alexander Hamilton said in 
The Federalist : 

It is essential to the idea of law that it be 

attended with a sanction; or, in other words, 
a penalty of punishment for disobedience. 
If there be no penalty annexed to disobedi- 
ence, the resolutions or commands which 
pretend to be laws will, in fact, amount to 
nothing more than advice or recommenda- 
tion. This penalty, whatever it may be, can 
only be inflicted in two ways; by the agency 
of the courts and ministers of justice, or by 
the coercion of aims... . It is evident that 
there is no process of court by which the ob- 
servance of the laws can, in the last resort, 
be enforced. Sentences may be denounced 
against them for a violation of their duty; 
but these sentences can only be carried into 
execution by the sword. 


rT Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociology of Violence and 
ghd World Affairs Interpreter, XIII (July, 1942), 


THE CASE OF OVERSIMPLIFICATION 


Closely allied with wishful thinking is the 
tendency of the average student and scholar 
to seek one single, all-embracing explanation 
or “cause” for all social phenomena. In that 
respect there is little difference between the 
close historic approach of Spangler and the 
way in which a simple farmer blames the sick- 
ness of his cow on God’s will. When it comes to 
world politics, we periodically make great 
efforts to solve the problem of war by blaming 
such simple causes as Hitlerism, or by granting 
more Lebensraum to “‘have-not” nations, or by 
defining aggression. The search for some rea- 
sonable answer is, and will be, one of the chief 
preoccupations of mankind. But in his desper- 
ate search for somebody or something on which 
to pin the blame for starting the war, man has 
wasted a great deal of effort in proving his 
theories concerning the causation of such con- 
flicts. Each of these theories has some merit, 
but each has failed by its very simplicity to 
provide a scientific explanation of these ex- 
tremely complex phenomena." 


One of the great tragedies of our generation 
is the fact (which is only obvious today) that 
popular dogmas of the wars since the First 
World War touched a responsive note in the 
mind of the average fair-minded American and 
Britisher and thus enabled the aggressor na- 
tions to start on the path of undeclared, and 
eventually declared, war without the initial op- 
position of the democracies. We approached 
our world problems with a curious and 
frightening combination of fatuity and ig- 
norance—preaching meaningless moral plati- 
tudes of disarmament to cynical and coldly- 
calculating Fascist world powers, while at the 
same time permitting them to jockey us into 
impossible positions where in a few peace-time 
treaties they reduced us in military and naval 
strength as no nation ever had been able to 
reduce us in war." 


“Cf. Willard Waller, “War in the Twentieth Cen- 


tury,” in W. Waller, Ed., War in the Twentieth 
Century (New York: Dryden, 1939), pp. 3-21; Joseph 
S. Roucek, “War and Our Cultural Pattern,” Sociology 
and Social Research XXV _ (March-April, 1941), 
303-312. 

“Henry M. Robinson, Fantastic Interim (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1943), is a valuable description. 


(Part II will appear in the next issue of The Social Studies.) 
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Military History in High School History 


EBER JEFFERY 


Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C. 


THE SITUATION 

A generation ago many persons were in- 
clined to recall their school history as a mixed- 
up list of battles and elections. Their recollec- 
tion probably reflected with considerable ac- 
curacy the content of history as it had been 
presented at the various levels of their school- 
ing. This kind of impression was reinforced 
by our custom of designating points of historic- 
al interest with conspicuous markers. The 
traveler cannot miss scenes of Indian massacres 
and routes of Stewart’s cavairy, for instance, 
or the battlefield sites that are preserved as 
State parks and National Monuments. Yet 
few ordinary citizens not professionally inter- 
ested ever achieved familiarity with a coherent 
story of the military history of this country. 

For reasons not altogether clear military 
events as aspects of history went out of style 
between the two world wars in courses of study 
and in many textbooks. This trend had its 
start before 1915 and was still characteristic of 
much instruction in American history for sec- 
ondary schools in 1940. War is a degrading 
and brutal business and a great number of 
school people seemed to think it best to ignore 
the subject almost completely. It is a puzzling 
fact that practically none of the authorities on 
procedures and methods in social studies 
offered counsel on treatment of the subject of 
military history in their published works dur- 
ing this twenty-five year period. 

Influential, too, were the kinds of pacifistic 
views which held that the way to avoid violence 
was never to be in a position to fight. By im- 
plication at least, the proponents of this kind of 
pacifism looked with grim disfavor upon stories 
of military exploits for the young and regarded 
ceremonial occasions of a military nature as 
dangerous contaminating influences. In the 
CCC camps of the middle 1930’s even bugles 
were not allowed at first for mess and reveille. 
The tremendous events of the war we entered 


‘These observations are concerned primarily with 
American history courses in senior high schools. 


in 1941 are sure to affect the processes of his- 
tory teaching. Only a rash observer would try 
now to predict the definite path such effects 
will follow, or how far the pendulum may 
swing in one direction or the other. 

However, teachers and curriculum workers 
can attempt to determine the elements of sound 
policy for instruction about military affairs. 
They can search for essentials in the deluge of 
wartime literature. They can try to preserve a 
proper balance in their offerings during suc- 
cessive waves of superpatriotism and contemp- 
tuous cynicism. They can attempt to present a 
suitable account of military events, evaluated 
in harmony with the principles of history and 
properly related to other basic phases of the 
story of the United States. This sort of effort 
adds further burdens to the task of those who 
teach. But human knowledge is always on the 
increase, and the work of the social science 
teacher, forever under pressure from many 
directions, is not likely ever to sink into a state 
of comfortable mechanized routine. With de- 
mands so exacting and time so short, only care- 
ful planning of time allotments can avoid pres- 
entation of lopsided pictures of our national 
life. 

A recent analysis of high school textbooks 
by the writer of this paper showed that an 
average of about eight per cent of the content 
was devoted to military subjects, and that the 
topics relating to the armed forces in peace- 
time, including disarmament, 
usually in less than six pages out of a thousand. 
Possibly World War II will cause this propor- 
tion to be somewhat enlarged. Of course, it is 
not to be assumed that amounts of textbook 
space are good measures of satisfactory treat- 
ment. Such analyses indicate rather indefinite 
general trends, if anything. If eight or ten per 
cent or more of the content of American his- 
tory courses is to have reference to the armed 
forces, desirable outcomes will depend, as ! 
any other field, on careful selection of material 
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plus the teacher’s skill in directing investiga- 
tions and handling classroom activities. 

In considering suggestions for the treatment 
of military history our general point of view 
must be taken into account. World conditions 
in 1945 appear to indicate that the preserva- 
tion of civilization, depend on power. At inter- 
national conferences the delegates who operate 
the controls over all of us represent the nations 
that have the power, not the lesser states, no 
matter how honorable their attitudes or how 
pure their hearts. Power consists of techno- 
logical resources plus ground, sea and air 
forces and the ability to support them and 
manage them. 

This state of affairs is, perhaps, a sad re- 
flection of the ethical development of mankind. 
Everybody hopes now that the Charter of the 
United Nations may succeed in setting up 
ample guarantees for preserving the finest 
values in human culture and human rights. 
But men still live in a society of sovereign na- 
tions, and the nations-of the world, even under 
the Charter, have not yet devised means other 
than force to assure their continued existence. 
Failure, therefore, to include a brief survey of 
military purposes and military life in the story 
of our country would be an omission of person- 
al consequence to every citizen. 


SOME SUGGESTED QUESTIONS AND TOPICS 
Satisfactory examination of this field re- 
quires something different from, and more 
than, a mere recital of the stirring events of 
battle, plans of strategy, description of heroes, 
hotes on the brutality of the enemy and the 
humber of casualties. Units of work and plans 
for study should follow lines designed to broad- 
én the pupil’s understanding and enhance his 
appreciation of military functions. 

The following paragraphs suggest types 
oI questions, some areas of inquiry often ne- 
glected, some subjects suitable for class activi- 
les. An individual teacher will not care to 
use all of them. He might prefer a wholly 
different selection. In any case he should see 
that activities are articulated with the social 
studies program of the junior high schools and 
the elementary schools of his community. The 
object is not to obtain more time for military 
history, It is to explore the more meaningful 


Phases of the subject. The investigations and 


reports suggested probably can be handled best 
by class committees chosen according to their 
interests. References in the brief list ap- 
pended touch on some of the topics mentioned. 

(1) Recruitment. As one of the basic obliga- 
tions of citizenship does a person owe military 
service to his country? Explore this idea of 
the military obligation in Colonial days, as it 
appears in the Constitution, in the 1860’s, in 
1917, in the 1920’s and 1930’s, in 1940. How 
about other countries? What was considered 
the duty of the citizen with regard to military 
service under the historic governments of an- 
cient times? What kind of response was cus- 
tomary in Sparta, Athens, Rome? In feudal 
Europe, in the Prussia of Frederick the Great, 
in modern Britain, China, Switzerland, Mexico, 
Japan? If information is not readily available 
about all of these places samples of a few will 
help. What is your own personal conviction re- 
garding military service as a personal duty to 
the state? Is it a tyrannical principle? Or 
does it represent a duty to be gladly and will- 
ingly performed? 

Many methods of raising troops have been 
used in our own country and elsewhere. Seek 
out some information about recruiting during 
the American Revolution. (Refer to any good 
history specially devoted to that period.) In- 
vestigate the bounty system and State control 
of troops. How were Revolutionary officers 
chosen? 

Try to account for the inclusion of the right 
to purchase exemption in the Federal and Con- 
federate draft laws of the 1860’s. Most Ameri- 
cans are patriotic and want to do their share 
for their country. Why then resort to the draft 
in time of trouble, when large numbers of men 
are needed and patriotism ought to be at its 
height? Point out some democratic factors in 
the selective service laws of the present day, 
some undemocratic factors. What are some 
of the reasons why the draft is operated largely 
by local men instead of by federal boards sent 
out from the national capital? Pay for enlisted 
men at present has been increased more than 
100 per cent over the former pay for peace- 
time volunteers. Is this fair to the volunteers? 

(2) Military Life. Arrange for reports on 
the essential distinctions between life as a 
service man or woman and life as a civilian. 
In addition to the regimentation of his daily 
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affairs the chief difference in the life of the 
soldier or sailor is that he cannot quit. Show 
why this compulsion is necessary, aside from 
reasons of danger and fear. Or is it necessary? 
Are there sound reasons for the sharp distinc- 
tions in the service between the enlisted and the 
commissioned personnel? Very large civilian 
organizations have high officers and lowly 
employees, but no such sharp caste line is 
drawn as in the army or navy. Tradition only 
or necessity? 

A class member may explain the army’s 
rigid line of authority and requirement of strict 
accountability for assigned tasks. Everybody 
has heard that soldiers are often told not to be 
concerned about the general layout of their 
work and not to try to figure out the future 
plans of their outfits. ‘““You aren’t supposed to 
think; plenty of people above you to do the 
thinking.” Or, “Do exactly as you are told. 
Don’t ask questions.” In civilian schools, on the 
contrary, young people are always being told 
to “Think that out for yourself. Show a little 
originality and ingenuity.” Yet the services 
Can 


claim to want alert, ingenious people. 
these two seemingly opposite points of view be 
harmonized? Or are they irreconcilable? 


(3). Strategy, Tactics, Campaigns. Profes- 
sional military men often disagree as to the 
exact difference between strategy and tactics. 
Class members can make an effort at estab- 
lishing the generally accepted distinction. Illus- 
tration: Tactics, a squad of marines going 
after a machine gun position on Tarawa. 
Strategy, the Lee-Jackson plans at Chancellors- 
ville. Also, military men are likely to claim 
that strategy is still much the same kind of 
game it has been for many generations, that 
there were many similar factors in the plan- 
ning of Patton on the upper Rhine and of 
Hannibal at Cannae. Surprise, maneuver, and 
locating the enemy’s weak points still consti- 
tute a challenge to commanding officers any- 
way. It may be that modern industrial produc- 
tion and the terrifying weapons of the present 
day now outweigh field generalship as decisive 
elements in warfare. 

As the story of America unfolds during the 
school year, some teachers will wish to have 
student committees prepare rather detailed 
reports, with diagrams, of certain campaigns 
and famous battles. This is an acceptable prac- 


tice in a limited number of cases as, for ex. 
ample, the campaign in the South, 1780, or the 
Battle of Antietam, or the Battle of the Bis. 
marck Sea. Such reports are justifiable on the 
assumption that the stories are as much a part 
of the American heritage as the Village Black- 
smith or Tom Sawyer. 

Not to be omitted under grand strategy is 
study of the position of the United States, 
1941-1945, faced with gigantic wars on two 
fronts with theaters of action 3,000 to 12,000 
miles distant. A vague comprehension, at least, 
must be conveyed to young Americans of the 
prodigious labor of organization accomplished 
in moving men, munitions, planes, and millions 
of tons of supplies into action at the right time 
and place over such distances. Much has been 
said about the Germans as organizers. But 
they now seem to have been mere amateurs 
compared with Americans, once government 
and business here entered into serious coopera- 
tion. Boastfulness? I think not. It is impor- 
tant for our youth to sense something of the 
magnitude of this achievement and to realize 
that its success came with the coordination of 
industries through government. 

(4) Peacetime Functions. Arrangements 
may be made with professional army and navy 
officers to find out how the services are kept 
occupied in peacetime. What kinds of opera- 
tions are conducted at the great naval bases in 
different parts of the world? What controls are 
exercised by the War Department over the 
harbors at New York, San Francisco and other 
large ports? Have army engineers had charge 
of other construction projects besides the Pana- 
ma Canal? 

A century and a quarter ago one of the main 
interests of the country was the exploration of 
the interior of this continent, much of which 
was carried on by army detachments. If time 
permits, there can be no objection to the pres 
entation of customary human interest reports 
on the careers of Pike, Long, Frémont and 
others, noting especially the kinds of informa 
tion reported in their journals. 

It would be of value to include in the course 
narrative accounts of the founding and growth 
of the War and Navy departments if approPr' 
ate materials can be made available. What 
agencies and bureaus do they include? How 
many employees? Why is the executive head 
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of the department usually a civilian? 

(5) Military Government. In Mexico, Cuba, 
the Canal Zone and other regions the respon- 
sibility of setting up forms of government has 
fallen to military authorities at various times. 
Military government of the conquered coun- 
tries came to be one of our foremost problems 
in the 1940’s. Before the fall of Germany com- 
plete occupation and total control of the terri- 
tory of a vanquished major power had never 
been tried. Information on the plans for gov- 
ening the conquered peoples should be pre- 
sented, as exact as possible, and distinctions 
noted between this type of control and custo- 
mary democratic processes. What were the ob- 
ictives or purposes of American military 
ocupation of Mexico, 1847? In Cuba after 
1898? In the Philippines after 1898? In Italy? 
InGermany? In Japan? Where, do you think, 
most justifiable? Most 
How seriously, if at all, is armed 
ocupation likely to endanger future friendly 
relations ? 


was the occupation 


successt ul ? 


(6) Costs in Money. The United States 
probably has expended twice as 
much money directly on the Army, Navy, Ma- 
tine Corps and Coast Guard as on all other 
activities put together. Adding indirect war 
costs such as disability pay, pensions and 
onuses, it is evident that to war expense and 
armament, now as in the past, goes the major 
part of every federal tax dollar. Also, arms 
costs always have formed the chief item of 
government spending, ranging from 15 to 60 
per cent of total federal expenditures even in 
peace years. 


since 1789 


When national taxes dip into our personal 
and collective purse for a quarter or a third of 
our income, the school fails to present an essen- 
ial aspect of the story of America if it neglects 
0 convey graphic impressions of these facts. 
A good class committee can prepare diagrams 
showing where the federal tax money goes, 
and arrange illustrations indicating the finan- 
“ial burden we must carry to service the na- 
ional debt. Business and financial periodicals 
and some metropolitan newspapers carry 
benty of such illustrative material. Perhaps 
this line of effort may lend a little weight to 
‘erious thinking on problems of international 
security, 


Difficulties will be encountered in maintain- 






ing interest in the troublesome figures of 
finance. Carefully planned devices to make the 
problems concrete are necessary. Yet many 
of the problems of history can be attacked only 
by straight quantitative thinking. Is it too 
much to hope that a respectable proportion of 
secondary school students may be induced to 
carry over into their later life a continuing 
interest in national military policy as reflected 
in congressional appropriations for scientific 
research and the types of armed forces main- 
tained? 

(7) Technology. Technological advances, 
from insecticides to atomic bombs and rockets, 
have come so fast that a simple survey is not 
possible. For our purposes, a history group 
should try possibly to get a short list of inno- 
vations ready that have produced the big 
changes in modern warfare and that denote 
prospects which tend to make the war of the 
future unthinkable. Point out some wartime 
inventions that might not have been produced 
by civilian effort alone, including advances in 
medicine. Suggest present needs, not neces- 
sarily unusual or fantastic, that invite the 
attention of the practical technician. Remem- 
ber that every car owner wants a windshield 
wiper that will work in all kinds of weather 
and tires that are forever puncture proof. 
Students surely should be encouraged to watch 
the progress of legislation for government 
support of continuous scientific research. “The 
War of 1917 was the chemists’ war. The War 
of 1941 was the physicists’ war.” Are there 
any of the history students who feel well 
enough qualified to analyze these statements 
or to comment on them? 

THE CAUSES OF WAR 

On the question of the proper fitting of the 
story of wars and conquests into the general 
framework of history I should like to offer 
a word of caution in the matter of causal rela- 
tionships. Economic forces are important. 
They are also puzzling and elusive, as contra- 
dictory opinions among economists show. Just 
who can separate psychological and deeply 
personal drives from economic factors? Or 
are such motives always rooted in economic 
situations? Doubts can be easily raised that 
human conduct and social phenomena are to be 
fully explained on a purely economic, mechan- 
istic basis. Let us stress the narrative, ad- 
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hering to sequential arrangement. 


Summaries of well arranged causes of war 
are to be regarded with skepticism. Situations 
postulated as causes are themselves results of 
other causes. Such interpretations are too 
rigorous, for causes always lead backwards to 
a tangle of confused issues. No effort to dis- 
credit the economic interpretation of history is 
intended. The cautious, analytical approach is 
always essential. Vigilance is necessary on the 
teacher’s part though to guard against errors 
that proceed from fallacious economic dogma. 
Reasons and causes that might be announced 
with assurance today may be in the discard 
five years hence. 


The Story 


——es 


BooK WANTED 

A small supplementary textbook on the mili. 
tary history of the United States for secondary 
schools would be of great practical use in the 
classroom. Matters of policy, finance, legisla. 
tion, military life, interrelationship with civyj] 
authority and a condensed account of some 
of the achievements of our armed forces could 
be presented in a volume of about one hundred 
fifty pages. Such a task should be undertaken 
by a competent historian-educator who knows 
how to write interestingly for sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds. Expertly prepared, this 
kind of book would be a real time saver and 
fill a genuine need among instructional materi- 
als. 


of Rubber 


ROGER C. HACKETT 


Dean of the Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, Panama Canal Zone 
} g 


Rubber is one of the most important com- 
modities of the modern world as the war has 
taught us only too well. The raw material 
from whick the finished product is made may 
be obtained from several different kinds 
of plants, most of which grow only in the humid 
tropics. Although many of these plants are 
indigenous to both the eastern and western 
hemispheres, the most important one, the 
Hevea brasiliensis tree, grew originally only in 
the American tropics. No doubt this accounts 
for the fact that rubber was certainly unknown 
in Europe, and probably in Asia and Africa as 
well, until after the discovery of America, 
despite the fact that inferior rubber-producing 
plants grew in considerable profusion in the 
tropical regions of the old world. 

Rubber was first brought to the attention of 
Europeans by Columbus who, on returning 
from his second voyage to the New World 
in 1493, reported that he had seen natives of 
the West Indies playing with a crudely formed 
bouncing ball made of some sticky substance. 
This substance became known to Europeans as 
caoutchouc, the Indian name for the tree pro- 
ducing the sap from which the balls were made. 
It meant “weeping tree,” i.e., a tree with an 


abnormal exudation. Later the new product 
was generally called gum elastic. 

The name rubber seems to have been first 
used in England about 1770, although the first 
known record of it in print dates from 1788. 
The substance was given this name when it 
was discovered that it had the power of rub- 
bing out pencil marks, dirt smudges, etc. In- 
cidentally, this was the first significant use of 
the product. Before this, it had been only 
a curiosity. Joseph Priestley, one of the foun- 
ders of modern chemistry who is particularly 
remembered for his discovery of oxygen, 18 
given credit for suggesting the new name. In- 
asmuch as most of Europe’s very modest im- 
portations of rubber came from the West Indies 
at this time, the product was known for many 
years, rather misleadingly, as India rubber. 
This name is still given to it occasionally. It 
has also been called Para rubber from the 
Brazilian port at the month of the Amazon 
from which most of the world’s raw rubber 
was exported for many years. Still another 
name given to it is gutta percha, a Malayal 
term meaning “gum tree.” 

The first factory to manufacture rubber 
articles was established in Glasgow, Scotland, 
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in 1823, by Charles Mackintosh, who had dis- 
covered an improved way of: applying rubber 
to cloth to make it waterproof. (Samuel Peal 
had made the first rubberized raincoat in 1791, 
but it was not a very satisfactory one.) The 
various products which the new enterprise 
turned out at that time were not received 
favorably, however, because in hot weather 
they became sticky and even melted. Worse 
sill, when in this condition they had a decided 
tendency to offend tender olfactory senses! In 
cold weather they became brittle and frag- 
mented easily. The consumer resistance en- 
gendered by these inherent properties of the 
product was overcome partly in 1834 when 
Thomas Hancock, an Englishman, discovered 
a vulcanizing process which made rubber al- 
most immune to change as a result of tempera- 
ture variations. In 1839, Charles Goodyear, 
an American, accidentally discovered a better 
way of doing the same thing. In both proc- 
esses, sulphur was mixed with the crude rubber 
to obtain the desired effect. 

Even these discoveries did not result in any 
great expansion in the use of rubber. The in- 
vention of the “‘safety” bicycle (wheels of the 
same size) in England in 1876 did provide a 
considerably expanded market, especially after 
the new model displaced the “ordinary” (high 
front wheelers) in public favor about 1885. 
However, it was not until the automobile 
emerged from the experimental stage that 
large quantities of rubber began to be used. 

Brazil had a virtual monopoly of the produc- 
tion of rubber for nearly a century. Unfor- 
tunately for her economy she lost it precisely 
when the world’s demands for the product was 
just entering a period of phenomenal increase. 
Her monopoly was due to the fact that the 
Hevea brasiliensis tree grew wild and in great 
profusion in the Amazon Valley. The industry 
Was operated very simply. The hard work of 
periodically tapping the trees and collecting 
the latex (sap) was done by the Indians who 
Were held almost in a state of peonage by their 


Of course no article of fabricated rubber is pure 
day. In the manufacture of rubber articles pure 
tubber is mixed with various substances which may 
Yelgh anywhere from one-twentieth to eight times 
the Weight of the rubber. 

‘The first rubber tires were made in 1845. They 
Were for a carriage. 

_ Solid rubber tires for bicycles were introduced 
"1870 and pneumatic ones in 1888. Each of these 


developments took place in England. 
























































white employers. They delivered the sap to 
their employers in the villages who crudely 
processed it and then shipped it down the river 
for export. 

Several factors caused Brazil to lose its 
world market almost completely within a com- 
paratively short period of time: 

(1) The price of Brazilian rubber was very 
high, partly on account of the high transporta- 
tion costs from the remote interior regions. 
(2) The quality of the rubber varied and was 
frequently unsatisfactory. This was partly 
due to the fact that latex was given its initial 
processing by untrained and _ scientifically 
ignorant villagers living along the banks of 
the Amazon and its tributaries. It was also 
partly due to the fraudulent habits of the 
aboriginal sap gatherers and jungle town proc- 
essors of increasing their incomes by mixing 
stones, sand, and rubbish in their products, and 
selling them by weight as “rubber.” (3) The 
fact that it had no docile, cheap, and efficient 
labor force amenable to regimented plantation 
work such as the Far East possessed in great 
abundance. (4) Its failure to prevent the 
exportation of the Hevea brasiliensis tree. 

The last point calls for an explanation. Ap- 
parently Brazil did try to prevent the exporta- 
tion of the Hevea brasiliensis tree, and its seeds 
and cuttings by customs regulations but not 
by law. The value of the plant was naturally 
recognized in other parts of the world as well 
as in Brazil. When the British colonial office 
began investigating the possibility of starting 
the rubber industry on a plantation basis in 
Ceylon and Malaya about 1870, it quickly came 
to the conclusion that there was no rubber- 
producing plant, indigenous to the Far East—or 
anywhere else for that matter—comparable to 
the Hevea brasiliensis. It then deliberately set 
out to obtain the seeds of the tree from Brazil. 
In 1876 Henry A. Wickham, an English ama- 
teur botanist and experimental rubber planter, 
then living in Brazil, succeeded in “smuggling” 
70,000 seeds of the tree out of the country by 
listing them for export as “rare botanical 
specimens.’’* He sent them to the Kew Gardens 
in London. There they were propagated and 
the resulting seedlings, along with a few grown 


°“Smuggling” is not exactly the right word, how- 
ever, inasmuch as Brazil has no law prohibiting the 
export of the Hevea brasiliensis seeds. But Wickman 
and Collins apparently thought that it did, and each 
acted as if he were smuggling. 
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from some seeds smuggled out by James 
Collins, another Englishman, in the same year, 
were then sent to Ceylon where they became 
the ancestors of all the millions of trees that 
now grow in the Far East. 

Despite the fact that the British possessed 
the Hevea brasiliensis trees by 1876, a quarter 
of a century elapsed before the plantation sys- 
tem really got a good start in the Far East. 
The real impetus to it came from an unfounded 
fear that Brazil would not be able to continue 
to supply the expanding market, a fear which 
incidentally caused many American—some in 
good faith—to organize companies to grow 
rubber in Florida and elsewhere, and to sell 
wild cat stock in them to a credulous public. 
But when the British did get their Malayan 
plantations started, they were not long in sur- 
passing Brazil in output. By 1912 the South 
American country had lost its dominant posi- 
tion as a producer and it declined steadily 
thereafter. By 1940 it was producing hardly 
one per cent of the world’s output. Another 
one per cent or less, was being produced by the 
remaining Latin-American countries and 


Africa, while a negligible amount was being 


produced in Russia and the United States 
from the guayule plant and certain other 
shrubs growing in arid regions. All the re- 
maining 98 per cent, or more came from the 
Far East. 

In the years immediately preceding the out- 
break of World War II more than half of the 
Far Eastern supply came from the British 
colonies of which the Straits Settlements and 
the Federated Malay States, collectively known 
as British Malaya, were by far the most im- 
portant. The Dutch East Indies supplied some- 
thing less than half of the Far Eastern pro- 
duction, and the remainder, with the exception 
of a microscopic quantity produced in the 
Philippines, came from Thailand (Siam) and 
French Indo-China, each of which furnished 
about five per cent of the world’s total produc- 
tion. The entire Far Eastern rubber produc- 
ing area, except India and Ceylon, which to- 
gether accounted for less than eight per cent 
of the world’s pre-war production, was overrun 
by the Japanese in 1941 and 1942. 

World rubber production increased by the 
proverbial leaps and bounds during the twen- 
tieth century. In 1900 only about 5,000 tons 


were produced but by 1910 the amount was 
95,000 tons. This increased to 340,000 tons 
in 1920, to 875,000 tons in 1930, and to 
1,400,000 tons in 1940—280-fold increase jp 
40 years! This great increase was of course 
due principally to the large scale use of the 
automobile (about 75 per cent of all rubber im- 
ported into the United States went into auto- 
mobile tires and tubes), although an ever. 
increasing list of articles, now literally thou- 
sands in number, are made of rubber. Through- 
out this entire period the United States has 
been year in and year out by far the most im- 
portant rubber consuming country. It cus- 
tomarily consumed from 50 to 70 per cent of 
the world’s production. Not only was the 
United States the greatest consumer of rubber, 
but it was also the greatest per capita consumer. 
In the years immediately preceding World 
War II, it was consuming about ten pounds per 
capita per year while the rest of the world 
was consuming only one-half pound per capita. 
No country in the world consumed one-third 
as much per capita as did the United States. In 
Europe as a whole, where consumption was 
relatively high, only one-fifth as much was 
consumed. 

With possibly a few exceptions, the price of 
rubber has fluctuated more widely during the 
last forty-five years than that of any other 
raw material entering into international trade. 
In one month in 1910 the price of a standard 
grade was quoted at $2.88 per pound in New 
York City, while in one month in 1932 it was 
being sold at only 2.7 cents per pound—less 
than one per cent of the 1910 high! The price 
prevailing just prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor was about ten times the low 1932 figure. 

During more than half the time since the 
end of World War I the price of rubber has 
been maintained at artificially high levels by 
British-sponsored and organized cartels, 1¢. 
agreements between producers to limit produc- 
tion (in these instances) in order to gouge col 
sumers and obtain greater net profits. The 
first of these cartels was organized in 1922 
when the price of rubber was temporarily at 
what was considered a ruinously low level fol- 
lowing the collapse of the great war market. 
It was strictly a British organization inasmuch 
as only the British planters in the Far East 
were members of it—and they had to be! The 
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agreement under which it operated was known 
as the “Stevenson Plan” from the name of its 
formulator, Lord James Stevenson, a British 
official under the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in London. It. went into operation 
in 1922 and was abandoned in 1928. It had 
two important effects, the second of which, it 
is safe to Say, was not clearly foreseen by its 
sponsors. 

The first was that it did succeed in raising 
the price of rubber quite substantially—from a 
low of 11.5 cents in 1921 to $1.12 in 1925, al- 
though this price was not long maintained. The 
United States, which was by far the world’s 
largest consumer of rubber, was naturally the 
chief victim of this skyrocketing of prices. 
The second important result of the Stevenson 
Plan was that the artificially high prices caused 
by it greatly stimulated production in areas 
not under British control, especially in the 
Dutch East Indies. By 1928 the Dutch had 
increased their production to such an extent 
that they were about to overtake the British. 
The latter, in order to save as large a share of 
the market as they could, abandoned the Steven- 
son Plan. 

The second rubber’ cartel was or- 
ganized in 1934 through the instrumen- 
tality of the International Rubber Regulation 
Agreement which was signed by representa- 
tives of the governments of Great Britain, 
India, the Netherlands, France, and Thailand. 
Together they accounted for about 98 per cent 
of the world’s production. This agreement 
represented an attempt to apply the economic 
philosophy of the Stevenson Plan on an inter- 
national scale. It was moderately successful. 
Under it the average annual price of rubber 
per pound fluctuated between ten and twenty- 
three cents which was considerably higher than 
it had been during the 1928-1934 period of un- 
restricted production and free competition. 
The International Rubber Regulation Agree- 
ment remained in formal effect until 1944 al- 
though, of course, it lost practical meaning 
after the Japanese conquests of 1942. 

The Japanese deliberately cut down produc- 
ion to some extent in their conquered areas 
in 1943, but they continued to receive more 
tubber than they could conveniently use. This 
oversupply became quite a problem to them. It 
is said that rubber sold for the equivalent of 


less than one American cent per pound in 
Tokyo. Japan, after meeting all military and 
civilian needs in more than a lavish fashion, 
disposed of its surplus by: (1) giving big 
rubber balls to all school children as tangible 
proof that international robbery pays; (2) 
making gasoline out of it; (3) sneaking sev- 
eral shiploads of it to Germany (it is esti- 
mated that blockade runners got through with 
50,000 tons between Pearl Harbor and the 
reconquest of France); (4) by selling it to 
Russia. 

As is well known, the United States has been 
largely dependent on artificial or synthetic 
rubber since the source of supply of the natural 
product was cut off by the Japanese, and the 
same thing has been true of course, of all 
of the United Nations. Rubber was first 
crudely synthesized by a complicated process 
in 1884—and the processes now used are still 
complicated—but little was done commercially 
with it for a long time because the cost of 
producing it was normally much higher than 
the cost of the natural product and for most 
purposes it was inferior to it. It was not 
until just before the end of World War I that 


any large scale use of synthetic rubber was 


made. At that time rubber-starved Germany 
finally succeeded in making some 2,500 inferior 
automobile tires from the synthetic product. 
In a sense this marked a real beginning of the 
synthetic rubber industry, although it cer- 
tainly did not come of age before World War II. 

During the period between the wars, and 
especially just prior to the outbreak of World 
War II, many important technical develop- 
ments in the production of synthetic rubber 
were made. The rubber was put on the market, 
principally by firms in Germany and the 
United States. Such rubber was made from 
a number of cheap and fairly plentiful sub- 
stances, such as coal, coke, charcoal, grains, 
alcohol, petroleum, natural gas, molasses, tur- 
pentine, salt, sulphur, and lime, used singly 
in some cases and in certain combinations in 
others. Quite a number of types of synthetic 
rubber are now manufactured, but by far the 
most important one, from the standpoint of 
use and the quantity being turned out, is 
called “Buna S.” It is used for tires and gen- 
eral purposes. Special types of synthetic rub- 
ber made in considerable quantities are called 
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“Buna N,” “Butyl,” “Neoprene,” and “Thio- 
kol.” Other special types, of which only 
small quantities are produced, are called “Kem- 
pol,” “Zein,” “Volitex,”’ “Vorelac,” ‘“Witco- 
gum,” “Norepol,” and “Arepol.” 

The total quantity of synthetic rubber now 
being produced annually in the United States 
is considerably greater than the largest quan- 
tity of natural rubber ever imported in one 
year. In fact, the synthetic rubber manu- 
facturing capacity of the United States is now 
about one million tons annually, which is more 
than 70 per cent of the world’s pre-war pro- 
duction of natural rubber. It could doubtlessly 
be expanded to a point where it would supply 
the whole world. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in view of the fact that before the war 
American production of the synthetic product 
was only an insignificant few hundred tons 
per year. 

Should the United States continue to main- 
tain a synthetic rubber industry of importance 
after access to the Far Eastern natural rubber 
areas is regained? If so, under what condi- 


tions should it be maintained and operated? 


Several basic facts should be noted. The first 
is that the tremendous expansion of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry in the United States 
has been brought about by a partnership be- 
tween the government and private industry. 
In general, the United States has built the 
plants (at a cost of $750,000,000) and leased 
them to competent and experienced business 
men for operation. These government-owned 
plants at present turn out about 95 per cent 
of the American production. The second is 
that no ene synthetic rubber is as good for all 
purposes as is natural rubber. No one seems 
to think that any such all-purpose synthetic 
rubber will be developed in the future. The 
third is that all varieties of natural rubber, no 
matter from what raw materials they may be 
made, are now, and probably will continue to 
be, higher in price than the natural product. 
The fourth is that certainly no one is now pre- 
pared to say categorically that the United 
States will never again have another war in 
which it will be cut off from its main source 
of supply of natural rubber, even if the main 
source of supply should be relocated in the 
American tropics. 


—————— 


These facts, then, should be kept in mind 
when we attempt to find generally acceptable 
answers to the questions: (1) Should the 
United States try to maintain its synthetic 
rubber industry by artificial means if it js 
unable to survive competition with natural 
rubber? (2) If so, what means should be 
adopted—protective duties, bounties, the ad- 
mission of only a limited quantity of natural 
rubber, or some other method, or some com- 
bination of two or more of them? (3) If the 
United States does commit itself to maintaining 
an industry which could not stand on its own 
feet in the face of the competition of natural 
rubber, how should the industry be organized? 
Should the present arrangement of government 
ownership and private operation through lease 
be continued or should the government operate 
its plants directly or sell them to private busi- 
nessmen? If it elects to sell, how should it sell 
—by public auction or by private negotiation? 
If the latter method be adopted should the pres- 
ent operators of the plants be given an option 
on purchasing them at whatever the govern- 
ment may consider a fair price? What account- 
ing procedures should be used in determining 
what is a fair price? On what terms should 
the government dispose of its plants if it does 
sell them—cash, part cash and part deferred 
payments, or all deferred payments? And if 
either of the two latter plans be adopted—and 
probably one or the other of them would be— 
over how long a period should the payments be 
spread and what interest should be charged 
on the unpaid balance of the sale price? Finally, 
if the government does dispose of its interest 
in the rubber plants to a number of different 
owners, which it probably will, should it en- 
deavor to prevent them from acting in concert 
and possibly forming a monopoly? 

The answers to these questions will help to 
determine: (1) the cost of tires and other 
articles made of rubber now that the war is 
over; (2) the quality of our post-war rubber 
articles, especially tires; (3) whether or not 
some or all of the 25,000 individuals now work- 
ing in the synthetic rubber plants will be 
thrown out of work; (4) whether or not the 
natural-rubber-producing areas will have much 
purchasing power in the United States. 
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Propaganda for the Union, 1863-1865.' 
During the Civil War there was no official 
government propaganda agency for molding 
public opinion in favor of the Union cause. 
A number of private groups assumed this task. 
Some others propagandized against it. One 
of the largest pro-Lincoln groups was the Loyal 
Publication Society of New York City. In 
three years it spent $30,000 for printing and 
issuing 900,000 copies of ninety pamphlets. 
This society was formed on February 14, 1863, 
to offset “disloyal” journals among northern 
troops and to counter the activity of a newly 
organized New York Democratic and southern 
sympathizers’ group. 

Charles King, aged president of Columbia 
College, and John Austin Stevens, Republican 
banker, became the first president and secre- 
tary respectively. Other members prominent 
in the intellectual, mercantile and financial 
fields were: C. E. Detmold, engineer and 
manufacturer; C. A. Bristead, great-grandson 
of John Jacob Astor; W. C. Church of the 
Army and Navy Journal; O. W. Gibbs, che- 
mist; Francis Lieber, political scientist; Sin- 
clair Tousey, American News Company; Levi 
P. Morton, later Vice-President of the United 
States; James A. Roosevelt; James McKaye; 
and others. 





























This Society cooperated with similar ones 
in Boston and Philadelphia. Funds were raised 
by contributions and the sale of pamphlets. 
Pamphlets ranged from four to forty-two 
pages. Handbills were also published. In 
1863 these were sent to 649 Union Leagues 
and associations; to 474 women’s associations; 
144 editors; and to soldiers in the army. In 
1864 a similar distribution was aided by the 
Adams Express Company. 











In 1863 the main purpose of this propa- 
ganda was to bolster up the courage and Union 
‘enment of the North. In 1864 the main 
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theme was the re-election of Lincoln. The 
publications made special appeals to every 
conceivable minority interest such as women, 
foreign groups, sectional groups, farmers, mer- 
chants and bankers, Catholics and Protestants, 
people proud of their American ancestry and 
other groups. The pamphlets reiterated the 
stability of the North, the perfidy of the Cop- 
perheads, the loyalty and determination of 
the troops, the encouragement from abroad 
and the moral issues involved in the war. Few 
contained any atrocity accounts. 


One propaganda device was to compare 
side by side in parallel columns material that 
the society desired to discredit with that held 
in general disfavor with the public. For ex- 
ample, the speeches of Horatio Seymour were 
so compared with Benedict Arnold’s procla- 
mation of October 2, 1780, to the citizens and 
soldiers of the United States. Some pamphlets 
purportedly based on southern papers claimed 
that many wealthy southerners were sending 
their money abroad; that the leaders were 
failing to keep their promises; and that even- 
tually believers in democracy in the South 
would cease to act against their interests. 
Speeches by southern leaders favoring the 
North were quoted by the Society. Three re- 
prints numbering 100,000 copies were made of 
a purported “Great Union” speech of Alex- 
ander Stephens, a speech which James G. 
Randall has shown to be fraudulent. Histor- 
ical precedents, alluding to England chiefly, 
were quoted to show that a free people made 
slow progress in arms but eventually tri- 
umphed. 

A number of leaflets quoted all of the first 
Presidents and numerous leaders in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 as being op- 
posed to slavery. A series of articles upheld 
the validity of the Conscription Acts. Others 
gave abstruse constitutional and scholarly ar- 
guments in favor of Lincoln’s policies. One 
of the most successful was Lieber’s ““No Party, 
Now, But All for Our Country.” A reprint was 
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made of an article by Edouard Laboulaye, pub- 
lished originally in the Revue Nationale of 
Paris. In this, he wrote that a Southern Con- 
federacy on a 1,500 mile frontier would inflict 
America with the same custom house and 
frontier difficulties, rivalries and jealousies 
which had long plagued Europe. 

Many pamphlets urged emancipation, dis- 
cussing its constitutionality, economic merits, 
and moral and religious necessity. Others dealt 
with citizenship for ex-slaves, educating them 
and allowing them to hold office. Robert D. 
Owen urged emancipation as a condition of 
peace. A letter, dated January, 1862, from 
Peter Cooper to Lincoln was printed in which 
he urged emancipation as an economic neces- 
sity to weaken the South’s industrial effort in 
support of the war. 

Francis Lieber wrote to many French liber- 
als who sent a reply favoring the Union cause. 
This was reprinted in French, German and 
English, and also in the New York Times, the 
Tribune and the Herald. Sets of the Rebellion 
Record, edited by Frank Moore, and bound 
volumes of the first forty-four volumes of the 


society’s publications were sent to fifty Euro- 
pean monarchs, important libraries, organiza- 


tions, editors and other leaders. Letters of 
commendation of the work were received from 
Bright, Cobden, Mill, Louis Napoleon and 
others. 

The society campaigned against McClellan 
in the election of 1864. Letters of all the lead- 
ing Union generals were printed showing them 
satisfied with Lincoln’s administration. Two 
other pamphlets were issued to quiet the fear 
of slave insurrection in the border states. J. 
Lang, an Eglish missionary, reported that there 
was no social disorganization or riots in Rus- 
sia following the emancipation of the serfs. 
James McKaye, who as a special commissioner 
for Secretary of War Stanton had studied slave 
rehabilitation, reported reassuringly on the 
situation in the lower Mississippi, occupied by 
Union troops. 

When the war was won in the spring of 
1865 the society issued only 20,000 copies of 
reprints and others dealing with problems of 
reconstruction. Some of these were tolerant in 
tone and others coincided with the stern poli- 
cies of the radical Republicans. In his conclud- 
ing presidential address Lieber declared the 


—— 


society “contributed no incousiderable share jy 
bringing about one of the greatest acts jn all 
history—the re-election of Abraham Lincoln.” 
The society dissolved on February 27, 1866. 
transferring its assets to the Union League. 

ECONOMIC BASIS OF FARMER RADICALISM 

Many explanations have been assigned for 
the radicalism of northwestern farmers which 
expressed itself in the Grange, Populism and 
other movements. Landis and Theodore Roose- 
velt, for example, pictured the Non-Partisan 
League of 1916 as an importation of European 
socialism. André Siegfried felt that it was the 
result of the union of the brooding Nordic 
spirit of Scandinavian immigrants with the 
wild untamed spirit of the western plains. 
Others declared it due to frontier conditions 
which produced a spirit of revolt against older 
communities. 

Such explanations amount to a caricature. 
The real basis of this radicalism is not to be 
found in frontier conditions, nor in recurrent 
drought, but in the economic revolution which 
transformed agriculture from a self-sufficiency 
economy into a commercial, highly specialized, 
capitalistic form of business enterprise. Their 
radicalism was a capitalistic farmer’s revolt 
against bankers, carriers, middlemen and man- 
ufacturers who were in competition with the 
farmer for a share of the consumer’s dollar. 
A study of certain economic factors throws a 
clear light on the subject. It was affected in 
different states and in different sections of the 
same state by the nature of the farming system, 
distance from markets, prevalence or absence 
of monopoly in the transportation and market- 
ing systems, and other conditions which 
affected the profits of the farmers. 

This view is borne out by the location of the 
Granger movement and its economic demands. 
It centered in the more western states: Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, not Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. It demanded government 
regulation of the railroads, regulation of tel 
minal marketing facilities, the breaking a 
farm machinery monopolies, and the reduction 
of retail prices through cooperation. Thes¢ 
issues would arise only out of a highly special- 


*Benton H. Wilcox, “An Historical Definition of 
Northwestern Radicalism”, Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Review, XXVI (December, 1939), 377-394. ' 

*Sources: Reports of the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture and studies by Solon J. Buck, John V. 
Hicks and others. 
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ized economic system, not out of a self-sufficient 
individualistic economy or a frontier psychol- 
ogy of extreme individualism. These western 
farmers had launched their business on bor- 
rowed capital. Any diminution of profits af- 
fected not only the hopes of gain but the 
chances of retaining investments and homes. 
These western farmers were more subject to 
monopolistic controls by middlemen and car- 
riers, and to them lower prices were a greater 
threat to their economic life. When wheat fell 
to eighty-five cents in Ohio it dropped to about 
fifty in Illinois, according to various authorities 
including the United States Department of 
Agriculture.* 

The frontier as the basis of radicalism is 
also discredited by the nature of the Populist 
movement. Although it was located chiefly in 
the more western states of that time (1890), 
namely Kansas, Nebraska, western Minnesota 
and the Dakotas its demands had much support 
dsewhere. From Ohio to Maine a revived 
Grange was making practically the same 
radical demands as the Populists, and the agra- 
tian movement in the South became more or 
less identical with Populism. In the 1880’s 
llinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, without forming 
anew party, had pressed demands for legisla- 
tion and for a redistribution of the tax load. 

A difference between the Populist states and 
lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois was quite clear in 
the 1890’s. By this time sectional specializa- 
tion of different types of farming had devel- 
oped in the upper Mississippi basin. There 
was corn and live-stock farming from Ohio 
westward through lowa and into eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska; dairy farming in Wis- 
‘onsin and southeastern Minnesota; and grain 
farming in the rest of Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and western Minnesota. Corn and 
live-stock farming produced greater returns as 
8 evidenced by the ousting of wheat from the 
tis-Mississippi Valley region. According to 
ports of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1921-1933, the corn and live-stock 
farmer secured better than 40 per cent of the 
“st of his product to the consumer, whereas 
tt wheat farmer received only 17 per cent. 
Freight rates on cattle and hogs were a rela- 
Wely small percentage of their value. Market- 
ig and grading were simpler and more sub- 
ft to farmer observation and control. 

































































In Wisconsin and Minnesota dairying gave 
more profit than did wheat raising, the share 
of the producer usually exceeding 50 per cent. 
Freight rates on butter and cheese were 
negligible in comparison to their weight value. 
Marketing was simpler than that of live stock 
and never fell into the hands of monopolistic 
processors or middlemen. The wheat farmers 
were at a disadvantage as they were some dis- 
tance from the markets, and the freight on 
grain practically ate up not only the profit but 
the value of grain as well. Local buyers, local 
elevator fees, commission merchant fees, ter- 
minal elevator charges, and millers’ profits all 
took a toll of the farmer’s profits. The grading 
system, inviting cheating, and the trading in 
futures took further toll. The more western 
grain farmers were at a disadvantage in ob- 
taining credit. Being only recently settled 
they had less time to pay off loans and mort- 
gages and because of the less stable and prof- 
itable character of their farm system, they who 
were less able were forced to pay higher inter- 
est for their loans. Consequently any diminu- 
tion of profits placed the wheat farmers of the 
plains in a more precarious position than did 
similar occurrences in the corn and dairying 
states. 

One of the best indications of the influence 
of the crop system on radicalism is afforded by 
the regional distribution of radicalism within 
the Populist states. In the northwestern grain 
growing counties of Iowa, Populism received 
more votes than in the rest of the state. It was 
the same in the western grain counties of 
Minnesota. In Nebraska and Kansas, the 
greatest Populist centers were in the central 
parts of those states where grain was pro- 
duced. In their western cattle counties and 
in the eastern corn and live stock counties 
Populism received its fewest votes. Thus, as 
with the Granger movement, the differences in 
radicalism between sections of the West can be 
explained by economic factors and not by fron- 
tier psychology. 

The success and failures of the Nonpartisan 
League founded in North Dakota in 1916 by 
A. C. Townley also were conditioned by basic 
economic factors. Only in North Dakota did 
a program of government-owned terminal 
elevators and mills, and closer government 
supervision of grain exchanges make any 
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progress. North Dakota was a helot state, 
without industries or financial institutions of 
its own, a producer of raw materials and a con- 
sumer of manufactured goods to the profits of 
corporations located beyond the state borders. 
All railroads led to the Twin Cities of Minne- 
apolis and St.. Paul. Banks, insurance com- 
panies and wholesale corporations had their 
headquarters there. Practically all the flour 
mills and packing plants were in the Twin 
Cities. Thus the citizens of North Dakota were 
forced to trade there, shipping their wheat and 
live stock to those cities and then securing their 
flour, feed and meat from them. North 
Dakota also lost money in the form of inter- 
est and insurance premiums paid to eastern 
investors and corporations. It could develop 
home industries, banks and insurance com- 
panies only through cooperation or by the use 
of the credit of the state. 

As other states were not so dependent as the 
grain farmers of North Dakota, the latter’s 
program was not well supported elsewhere. 
In the 1920 election in South Dakota the League 


candidate for governor polled over 40 per cent 
of the votes in the five northeastern counties 
in the grain belt, 33 per cent in the grain coun- 
ties and less than 15 per cent in the corn-belt 


counties. In 1920, in Minnesota, the League 


polled only 24 per cent of the votes for governor 
in the nineteen southern counties as compared 
with over 44 per cent in those counties in which 
wheat was the staple crop. In North Dakota 
itself, the League had greater support in the 
central and western parts of the state than in 
the Red River Valley and towns. The latter 
sections were more urban; they were also 
wealthier and better off economically because 
of geographic conditions. The valley was less 
subject to hail storms, which meant lower in- 
surance costs and less likelihood of crop loss, 
It had better soil an dmore rainfall, which re- 
sulted in a higher and more stable production 
from year to year. 


These examples are not exhaustive but are 
sufficient to show that radicalism was due to the 
activities of ordinary business men, adversely 
affected by marketing and credit systems, who 
sought to increase their margin of profit. They 
were not ignorant frontiersmen or innate 
radicals brought to bay by the disappearance of 
free lands. Nor were they debt-crazed farmers 
quixotically tilting at windmills and grasping 
at every crackpot panacea offered them by self- 
styled messiahs who would lead them from 
bondage into a freeer, happier land, as so many 
writers have contended. 


From Battlefield to Classroom: [he 
Demobilization of Teachers 
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Many social studies teachers from high 
schools and colleges of the United States have 
served in the armed forces of their country for 
three, four, and even five years. They have 
rendered outstanding service in the perform- 
ance of their military duties, but they have 
been badly missed in the classrooms and lec- 
ture halls in which they taught in the years 
preceding the war. Now they are being de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. It is hoped 
that they will return to their classrooms in time 
to meet the great rush of students which is 


anticipated in the academic 1946-1947 
and in the years to follow. 

A number of leading educators fear ta 
there will be a serious shortage of qualified 
social studies teachers during the next few 
years. Few college teachers have been trained 
during the years 1942-1945 and it may take 
several years more before the graduate schools 
of the leading universities are able to complete 
the training of more than a handful of teachers. 
The growing shortage of college teachers }8 
duplicated by a shortage of high schoo! teacher’ 


year 


that 
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which has already become acute in many parts 
of the United States. It is probable that the 
shortage will grow worse before it can be 
remedied by the training of sufficient numbers 
of new teachers. 

The shortage of teachers might not become 
too acute if all the former teachers and pro- 
fessors now in the armed forces or in special- 
ized war work could or would return to their 
classrooms in the near future. It is probable 
that the majority will return, but many fine 
teachers may remain in the armed forces or 
in civilian agencies charged with the responsi- 
bilities of administering the vast demobiliza- 
tion and reconversion plans of the federal 
government. 

A number of teachers and scholars are now 
playing a vital part in the administration of 
occupied areas of Germany and Japan. Patri- 
otic motives or the demands of military neces- 
sity may keep them at their posts for some 
time. A number of social studies instructors 
are engaged in teaching and research programs 
sponsored by the War and Navy departments, 
and some scores of their colleagues are em- 
ployed in very important research jobs in the 
Department of State. Considerable numbers of 
college professors and high school teachers of 
history, geography, and related subjects are 
employed by the new branches of the Depart- 
ment of State that have been formed out of the 
recently disbanded Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices and Office of War Information. 

The temporary or permanent loss of teachers 
to the various military and civilian teaching, 
research and intelligence agencies of the feder- 
al government is likely to be a very serious one 
to the already weakened ranks of the teaching 
profession. It must be emphasized, however, 


that the majority of teachers who were absent 
[rom their classrooms during the war are 


expected to return to them very shortly. The 
armed forces are being demobilized very 
rapidly. Many teachers have already doffed 
their uniforms in time to teach in the fall of 
1945. Many more will return in time to teach 
next spring. A large part of the remainder 
will undoubtedly be separated from the services 
in time to teach in the fall of 1946. 

Most of the teachers who have been released 
Irom the armed services were released because 
they had accumulated enough points under 


the adjusted service rating systems of the 
Army and Navy to qualify for honorable dis- 
charges. Some were discharged ahead of their 
turn in the demobilization schedule, however, 
under special regulations permitting separa- 
tion from the services “for convenience of the 
government, in the national interest.”” A few 
teachers were discharged before V-J Day in 
order to return to their campuses, while a 
greater number have been discharged to re- 
turn to their teaching duties since the surren- 
der of Japan. The War and Navy departments 
have been very sparing in granting special 
discharges to teachers, however, so that there 
can be no charge from any quarter that 
teachers are being treated as a specially priv- 
ileged class during the demobilization. Coal 
miners, railroad workers, and other types of 
specialized workers are being granted dis- 
charges in the national interest more readily 
than are teachers. Teachers are being re- 
leased only when repeatedly and urgently re- 
quested by supervisors and presidents of their 
schools and colleges. Even then, the discharge 
requests are likely to be turned down by the 
military authorities unless it is clearly appar- 
ent that the continued absence of the teacher 
will cripple the teaching program at his school 
or college or will make it impossible to imple- 
ment properly the program for training and 
counseling returning veterans. 

The teachers who are being demobilized 
from the armed forces may be expected to 
bring great enthusiasm and a freshness of 
approach to their classrooms when they return 
to them. They have had their fill of war, and 
they will certainly return to peaceful pursuits 
with zest. They have traveled far and learned 
much during their years with the colors. Many 
of them have held specialized teaching, re- 
search or intelligence assignments during their 
tours of military duty. They may have to 
scrap most of the high-pressure, speed-up 
methods of instruction which they have learned 
in the Army and Navy, but a certain percent- 
age—let us hope a large one—of their teach- 
ing and research experience in the armed 
forces should prove useful to them in civilian 
life. 

Some educators hold the view that the years 
which thousands of our social studies teachers 
have spent in the armed services may be re- 
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garded as almost a total loss to the teaching 
profession. It is the writer’s belief that such 
a view is altogether too narrow. Many of the 
teachers in the ranks of the Army and Navy 
have spent months, even years, teaching air 
cadets, giving instruction to illiterate soldiers, 
teaching American history and institutions to 
prisoners of war, translating and studying 
captured documents, or carrying out intensive 
research on the geography, economics, and 
social and political structure of Germany and 
Japan. Hundreds of instructors, many of them 
social studies teachers, have been employed 
in the training of air cadets. Several hundred 
teachers and scholars have been drawn from 
their civilian occupations or detached from 
the Army and Navy to carry on research and 
intelligence work for the Office of Strategic 
Services. Many of their colleagues have been 
employed in specialized assignments with the 
Department of State, the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Military Intelligence, Naval Intelli- 
gence, and the Army’s Counter Intelligence 
Corps. The teachers and scholars who have 


been employed in teaching, research, and in- 


telligence assignments have been able to add 
greatly to their knowledge of teaching and 
research methods, as well as to their under- 
standing of people and of the world’s problems. 
Their military and war service careers may be 
regarded in many ways as being a part of 
their professional training. They have had 
new and broadening experiences and they 
should prove to be better teachers in the years 
to come because of their war-time experiences. 


Many teachers have experienced front-line 
combat. Some have been machine gunners, 
artillerymen, or crewmen of armored vehicles, 
while others-have flown over Berlin and Tokyo; 
still others have manned the decks of warships 
off Okinawa. At least one Ph.D. in history has 
experienced the sinking of his ship as the re- 
sult of kamikaze attack, while another holder 
of the same degree had to abandon a flaming 
B-29 bomber in the Pacific Ocean after a bomb- 
ing mission against Tokyo. Such experiences 
are not to be recommended as part of the train- 
ing curriculum for teachers of social studies, 
but the men who have had these experiences 


— 


may become better teachers as a result of them. 
It should not surprise us to find that battle. 
tested veterans possess greater maturity and 
deeper insight into human nature than do 
many of their contemporaries who have never 
been through combat action. 

The return of war veterans to the various 
teaching staffs will not alleviate fully the 
shortages of personnel in the teaching profes- 
sion, but it should help to fill some of the 
most serious gaps. There will probably be a 
more or less severe shortage of qualified teach- 
ers for a number of years, however, until 
teacher-training which began in 1942. Some 
new teachers to make up for the decrease in 
teacher training which began in 1942. Some 
educators believe that it will be impossible to 
train adequate numbers of teachers for the 
next four years because of the small numbers 
of students entering colleges and universities 
during the years 1942-1945. It may not be 
until 1949 or 1950 that enough students will 
be graduating from college to fill the teacher- 
training programs of many of our leading 
universities. 

Severe strains may be thrown upon the fac- 
ulties of high schools and colleges alike until 
the present and anticipated shortage of teach- 
ers has come to an end, but the schools and 
colleges can count on the returning servicemen 
and servicewomen of their teaching staffs to 
meet the test of heavy teaching burdens with 
courage and resourcefulness. The 
products of a generation which was once 
thought to have been “too soft,’ have shown 
themselves to be of mighty sturdy fiber. They 
will return to their teaching responsibilities 
with sufficient vigor and enthusiasm to master 
the problems which will face them. 

It is too soon to tell or to foresee the whole 
story of the return of teachers from military 
service and war work. The story will col- 
tinue to unfold during the years of reconvel- 
sion and peace ahead of us. When the story 
is finally told many years in the future, We 
may be sure that it will be a heartening one of 
improved teaching methods, of contributions 
to scholarship, and of distinguished public 
service. 


veterans, 
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The Influence of Science on Painting and 
Literature 


ANNE MCGLYNN 


Marygrove College, Detroit Michigan, 


Sometimes, without really thinking the prob- 
lem through, we feel that science and the arts 
are poles apart, that they oppose each other 
fundamentally. If this were the case, there 
could be no interaction between the two, no 
influence of one upon the other. This, however, 
is not the case. Since science and the arts 
are both fields of human endeavor, they must 
have something in common, and they cannot 
help influencing one another. 

It would be interesting to examine the his- 
tories of science and the arts for evidences of 
this interaction. Here let us limit our exam- 
ination to the influence of science on the arts 
of painting and literature, and let us look first 
at where evidence is most likely to be found 
—to the “golden ages’ of science and of the 
arts. 

The story of 
sixteenth century is a familiar one. The re- 
sults of this awakening were tremendous, for 
not only did it give impetus to all science, but 
it fostered a movement known as the “back- 
to-nature’” movement that was to have far- 
reaching effects on all phases of man’s intel- 
lectual life. Close upon the “back-to-nature” 
movement of science. followed the ‘“back-to- 
human-nature” movement of painting and 
literature. 

This movement in painting saw its begin- 
nings in the period known as High Renais- 
sance, when the concept of painting changed 


science’s awakening in the 


from the symbolizing of life to the seeking of ° 


more natural formulas and the simplification 
of form and composition. Man and nature 
became the theme of painting, and the human 
figure the means of expression. The leaders 
of the new art, and perhaps of all art, were 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. That 
their work owed much to scientific progress be- 
comes apparent when we study its nature. 
Leonardo da Vinci is credited with the re- 
conciliation of the naturalism of his age with 


the spiritual expression of former ages, and 
this by scientific means. Himself a scientist, 
da Vinci employed his own observations of 
perspective, movement and anatomy in his 
painting. His “Last Supper” is a masterpiece 
of design that eliminates all unnecessary de- 
tail and emphasizes by studied perspective 
and arrangement, dramatic unity. The varied 
nature of man is evident in every character 
present, the result of the investigations of the 
scientist-artist, who was able to synthesize his 
own observations through the medium of the 
picture. 

Michelangelo, although not so outstanding 
a scientist as da Vinci, also used the scientific 
method of observation in his painting. The 
theme of his work was man’s constant con- 
flict with evil to attain peace. This theme he 
depicted by means of the nude human figure. 
His expression reached its peak in the paint- 
ings of the Sistine Chapel, powerful depictions 
of human nature and human strife in a series 
of nine panels recording the epic of mankind 
from the Creation to the Deluge. In creating 
his masterpiece, Michelangelo was guided by 
his exhaustive knowledge of the body which 
he gained through intensive study of human 
anatomy. 

The “back-to-human-nature” movement in 
literature was similar to that in painting and 
was most evident in the rise of the Elizabethan 
drama. The latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw a change in the English drama so 
complete as to be revolutionary. For previous 
to that time the prevailing dramatic type had 
been the mortality play, the play of symbols, 
in which the characters represented were not 
human beings but qualities and abstractions. 
How different from this type was the drama 
that grew out of the century of awareness of 
nature. The whole concept of the drama of 
this period was new, for it dealt primarily 
with men and women just as they are, and 
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with the joy and sorrow and struggle that is 
life. 

The dramatist who best represents the 
human nature drama of the period was, of 
course, William Shakespeare. Little material 
is available on the personality of Shakespeare, 
but little is needed. His work speaks for him, 
and by it we know that he must have been 
a man observant of and sensitive to the nature 
of humanity. Of Shakespeare, Alexander Pope 
once said: “Nature speaks through him.” 
Thus in Shakespeare we see the result of a 
movement that began in the field of science 
and penetrated the field of literature. 

We have seen how the attention of science 
to natural phenomena brought about a turning 
of the attention of painting and literature 
to human nature. For further evidence of 
science’s influence on these arts let us consider 
some present modes of painting and of lit- 
erature that have followed scientific discovery. 

The nineteenth century is outstanding in 
history as a period of scientific progress. One 
of the sciences that saw great development 
during this time is the science of spectrum 
analysis. With its development the world be- 


came familiar with the facts that white light 
is composed of the colors of the rainbow and 
that the primary colors of light differ from 


those of pigment. This knowledge was to 
revolutionize painting. 

For centuries all painting had been based 
on the primary colors of pigment, red, yellow, 
and blue. Now a school of artists in France 
conceived the idea of using the sunlight spec- 
trum as their color chart. “If we use only the 
colors of sunlight—the colors that really exist 
in nature,” they said, “we shall achieve a new 
art.” Accordingly they ruled out pure black 
and white on the theory that these do not 
exist in nature, and used only combinations 
of orange-red, blue, and violet in their paint- 
ing. Thus was the art known as Impression- 
ism born. The Impressionist leaders were 
Claude Monet, Camille Pisarro, and Auguste 
Renoir. Their works are striking in the effect 
they give of light and vitality. 

As science’s relation to literature is less ap- 
parent than its relation to the graphic arts, 
so its contributions to literary style are also 
less apparent. Nevertheless, science has con- 
tributed to literary style. One of the literary 


— 


fields in which this is observable is poetry, 
strange as it may seem. 

Professor Stewart of the University of Cali- 
fornia has made this startling statement 

When the perfect history of English liter- 
ature is written ... I feel sure that it wil] 
contain some such sentences as this: “One 
of the important events in the history of 
poetry was W. H. Perkin’s discovery 
in 1856 of phenylphenosafranine.”’' 

If the discovery of the compound mentioned 
were an isolated incident, this statement of 
Professor Stewart’s would be the exaggeration 
that it sounds. The discovery, however, was 
not an isolated incident. Phenylphenosafra- 
nine is a color pigment, and its discovery was 
but one of many made in the science of color 
during the nineteenth century. Throughout 
that century new colors were discovered, new 
dyes made, more facts about color unearthed, 
and people became more color-conscious than 
ever before. Inevitably this 
reached the field of poetry. 

The effect it had upon poetry can be seen 
by comparing the imagery of the old poets 
with that of modern poets. To the poets of 
former days a rose was red, the sky was blue, 
and a maiden’s locks were golden. In modern 
poetry we find such phrases as “emerald twi- 
lights,” ‘“‘cream-white rosebuds,” “rosy-and- 
golden-haze,” and “amber waves of grain.” 
However one feels about modern poetry, no 
one will deny the force of its imagery or the 
part that color-suggestive words play in this 
force. In making people more aware of color, 
science created a need for more distinguish- 
ing, more gradation, of color words, and poetry 
has met this need. 

There is, therefore, a real interaction be- 
tween science and the arts of painting and 
literature, an interaction seen in movements 
in these arts corresponding to movements in 
science, and in art modes owing their develop- 
ment to scientific discovery. However separ- 
ated science and art seem to be, it is no 
strange that such interaction should take place. 
For science and art are but different phases 
of human endeavor, and as such have a com 
mon denominator, the common denominator 
of man. 


consciousness 


“G, Hm Stewart, “Color in Science and Poetry, 
tific Monthly, XXX (January, 1930), 71. 
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Teaching Current History 


CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE 


Head, Department Social Studies, 


State Teachers College, 


When pupils enter the high school they 
should have a good knowledge of the con- 
tinuity of history. The history textbook should 
be the base upon which they may build the 
study of contemporary history. They should 
know by this time that local, national and 
world affairs have a close relationship. 

Pupils coming into the junior and senior high 
school should be able to read the daily news- 
paper with a reasonable degree of understand- 
ing so that they may realize they are experi- 
encing history in the making. In other words 
the pupils should have a good background of 
historical past and present in order that the 
real study of current history in grades seven 
to twelve may be developed constructively, con- 
sistently and convincingly. In these grades 
the courses in history and social science offer 
unusual opportunities for careful and effective 
results. 

The discussion of current problems will help 
the pupils to understand in a new way their 
personal responsibility in citizenship. They 
will have an interested appreciation that local 
situations are a part of state, national and 
international relations. The pupils should 
know that the solution of problems at home 
and abroad are essential for mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The children in these grades today, more 
than ever, realize how small the world is and 
they need to understand the value of grasping 
the opinion of people in all parts of the world. 
A broad knowledge of American history is 
essential so that they may value the patterns 
of our civilization in relation to other cultures. 
An informed citizenry is basically necessary 
to make our democracy function under all 
conditions. 

Consequently, definite periods should be de- 
voted in the history curriculum of the junior 
and senior high schools to the serious, con- 
structive and effective study of current history. 
Of course, each history teacher will always co- 
ordinate the lessons of the basic textbook with 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


salient current topics, but this plan is insuffi- 
cient as particular lesson periods need to be 
devoted to a thorough examination of current 
problems. The carefully prepared and en- 
thusiastic history teacher realizes the need of 
such teaching and he is anxious to do his part, 
which is usually done carefully and well. Of 
course, in the period set aside primarily for 
the discussion of current history, general or 
specific problems may be discussed which in- 
volve immediate problems. 

In teaching current history the methods used 
should be varied as in teaching other subjects. 
The subject matter will help determine the 
method to be used. This will require careful 
planning and consideration on the part of the 
teacher. The work should be organized so 
that there will be maximum pupil participation. 

One of the most suggestive methods is 
through committee organization. If the class 
is too large, effective work may be handicapped 
should too many committees have to report 
at one time. Under these circumstances a 
simple plan would be to have the class organ- 
ized into standing committees, one to serve as 
an executive committee with the teacher as an 
ex-officio member. This committee should see 
that a program committee arranges with the 
teacher the topic to be discussed. The teacher 
should have his plans well worked out so that 
they will function with ease. His suggestions 
will be readily received by the pupils because 
they will be anxious to do what the teacher 
desires. The teacher’s plans in having topics 
discussed in harmony with the social studies 
content will be realized. If the topic requires 
several committees to gather material in order 
to complete the discussion, careful organiza- 
tion of material and committee work will be 
necessary. The other members of the group 
should be given a series of questions to be 
looked up. They will require brief answers, 
which should be discussed in open forum after 
all preliminaries are out of the way. 

In carrying out the committee method pro- 
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cedure, the teacher shall act as director of the 
group, stimulating discussion, asking questions, 
and keeping the organization of the topic ever 
uppermost before the group. 

The teacher should take the last few minutes 
of the period for careful summarization so 
that the pupils shall have constructive view- 
points and attitudes. From the committee 
work, organization and socialized recitation 
may be readily developed. 

An important procedure is the socialized 
method. The work of organizing a socialized 
recitation takes considerable planning, thought 
and experience. A teacher cannot expect the 
pupils to function without intelligent direction. 
Naturally, he will assume leadership until the 
class is carefully organized. After several 
socialized recitations, the pupils will know how 
to proceed ; then the teacher may withdraw into 
the background. 

Many teachers have said that it is more 
difficult to conduct a socialized period in cur- 
rent history than in history. This may be 
true, since the history text material has been 
taught and worked over many times. Here 


the subject matter is more stable and lends 


itself more readily to organization. However, 
current history may be organized just as well 
if the background is clearly understood. 

The important points in organizing and 
carrying on a socialized recitation in current 
history may be briefly stated as follows: First, 
the topic to be discussed should be one which 
is likely to inspire or create discussion. In 
order to be effective, all must participate. Sec- 
ond, the subject must be divided into a series 
of questions so that each pupil shall have one 
in order to contribute his part to the discus- 
sion. If these questions are thoroughly or- 
ganized and the pupils do the work they are 
expected to do in preparing the lesson, the 
recitation will provoke discussion and will be 
a success. Third, the class shall elect a presi- 
dent whose duty it is to preside at the meeting, 
and a secretary to take notes. There may be 
certain committees which belong to the per- 
manent organization of the group or some 
that are appointed to function for a brief 
period, such as a bulletin board committee. 
In any event the organization should be as 
simple as possible in order to accomplish the 
best results. A critic should be selected to 


— 


check on mistakes of various kinds; in this 
way, constructive results may be achieved. 
Fourth, there should be thorough summariza- 
tion of the conclusions developed by the secre. 
tary or by a committee appointed by the presi- 
dent for the purpose. 

Of course, it is understood that the teacher 
shall remain in the background as much as 
possible, but it will require patience and effort 
on the part of the teacher to secure the results 
desired. It is excellent training for the pupils 
because they see the process of group organiza- 
tion and participation in actual development. 
The president of the group should be taught 
to know that it is a fine bit of courtesy to call 
upon the teacher before the conclusion of the 
hour for his contribution to the class dis- 
cussion, to check on mistakes, misstatements, 
wrong conclusions, or similar things. In addi- 
tion to pupil summarization, the teacher should 
enlarge upon the pupil summary. The sum- 
mary should be written on the board and 
copied in notebooks. 

Another helpful method is the laboratory 
procedure. It is essential to utilize notebooks 
in the teaching of current history. Certain 
outstanding data and conclusions should be 
carefully recorded by each pupil. His note- 
book should be an aid to help him evaluate and 
appreciate the fundamentals of this study. 

For the current history class in the high 
school, there should be a special room provided 
where pupils can meet for their laboratory 
period. For example, the particular current 
problem the class may be studying should 
be marked by the pictures, cartoons, editorials, 
articles or news items the pupils collect. 
Through careful organization of the topic stu- 
died, these materials should be pasted in the 
books in a sequential way. The pupils should 
arrange this material and do all the work pos- 
sible during the class period. Of course, if 
some of the work has to be done outside, or 
at home, it should be accomplished as a unit 
of the whole. The laboratory method thus may 
be made extensive or intensive. 

To measure and appraise the results of teach- 
ing current history, tests should be given a 
each unit of work is concluded. The tests 
should be simple, yet adequate for the teacher 
to gauge the results, and for the pupils 
know their scores. The newer types of testing 
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are being increasingly used and it is super- 
fluous to mention the old form of examination. 
If these tests are motivated and used in the 
right way, good results will be achieved. The 


tests may be used to summarize the lesson or 
to measure the results of several lessons. They 
constitute an essential norm in measuring the 
results of teaching. 


Count Cagliostro, Grand Cophta of the 
Enlightment 


DUANE KOENIG 


Department of History, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Historians have frequently pointed out that 
the biographies of men of the second rank may 
be quite as instructive and interesting as those 
of persons of greater prominence. All too 
often the spotlight of historical investigation 
has been focused so fiercely on the protagonists 
of great political and military dramas that 
equally worthy, albeit more obscure, in- 
dividuals, have failed to attract attention. 
Sometimes these names have been even more 
typical of their periods than the others. It is 


perfectly true that the eighteenth century in 


the Germanies may be apprehended without 
studying Count Rumford; the Italian Risorgi- 
mento may be analyzed without a lengthy dis- 
cussion of Baron Ward. Yet without them, a 
certain flavor, a certain essence of their eras is 
lacking. If history may be defined as a mirror 
where the past marches to meet itself, all of 
the past is of value. And the lives of figures on 
the porphifry of great events should be ex- 
amined and evaluated, both for their own merit 
and to put the better known characters in 
proper perspective. 

Such was Count Alexander Cagliostro, a man 
who was not only an engaging personality but 
also a figure of historical consequence. He was 
a charlatan supreme in the settecento, a cen- 
tury par excellence of charlatans. Like Vico, 
Parini and Piranesi, Cagliostro was a man of 
his time. His great enthusiasm for life, his 
catholicity of interest, his mixture of astute- 
ness and naiveté, reflect the philosophical 
speculation and inquiry that distinguished the 
Enlightenment. 

Even though one’s acquaintance with Cagli- 
ostro goes no further than W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge’s Cagliostro, the ubiquitous character of 


the man will immediately appear. The uni- 
versality of his talents is almost baffling, for 
how can one categorize a man who cures 
diseases and manufactures gold, writes revo- 
lutionary pamphlets and fattens diamonds, 
founds an Egyptian rite of freemasonry and is 
swindled by British sharpers? Cagliostro was 
deemed a suitable subject for consideration by 
Thomas Carlyle in his Critical and Miscellan- 
eous Essays. Goethe made Cagliostro the 
equivocal character in his comedy, The Grand 
Cophta. Alexandre Dumas used the miracle- 
worker’s adventures in The Queen’s Necklace 
and as the basis for his novel, Memoirs of a 
Physician. He attracted the attention of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; Schlosser mentioned him a 
dozen times in his monumental History of the 
Eighteenth Century. The younger Johann 
Strauss wrote an operetta, Cagliostro in 
Vienna. Debonair archdukes and court ladies 
in crinoline danced to the Cagliostro Waltz, 
one of Strauss’ most graceful compositions. 
Immediately the investigator approaches the 
sources dealing with Cagliostro, he realizes how 
scanty is the evidence available. Not only are 
the materials on his life few in number, but 
many are of such dubious value as to be use- 
less. It is usually accepted that Cagliostro’s 
real name was Joseph Balsamo and that he was 
born on June 8, 1743, in Palermo, Sicily, of 
poor Jewish parents. The father, who was a 
petty trader, died in bankruptcy shortly there- 
after and the child was left to shift for himself. 
He was taught to read and write in the semi- 
nary of San Rochus. Then he was received 
as a charity ward by the Brothers of Mercy in 
their monastery at Caltagirone. In addition to 
assisting in the pharmacy, the boy was required 
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to read to the monks from a hagiography in 
the refectory at meal time. Balsamo could not 
resist the temptation to substitute for the 
names of the saints those of certain well known 
demimondaines; for this offense he was ex- 
pelled from the monastery. 

Thereafter, Balsamo made his living by 
forgery. He counterfeited wills, papal docu- 
ments, permits for monks to leave cloisters 
at uncanonical hours, and theatre tickets. He 
was much sought after by those who needed 
something forged, be it a patent or a birth 
certificate. Living by his wits he was able 
to earn enough to dine well, a habit he enjoyed 
throughout his whole life. When the counter- 
feiting business became slack, he managed to 
get himself hired to dig for treasure. He was 
always careful, however, to make certain that 
he was paid in advance before pointing out 
the location of the treasures. It is alleged that 
in Palermo he swindled the most fashionable 
jeweler of the town, one Murano, out of sixty 
ounces of gold. The charlatan told Murano 
that by means of a divining rod he could locate 
treasure buried underground by devils, and for 


sixty ounces of gold he would be glad to show 


where the riches were located. Murano went 
on the expedition, an unbeliever. He still re- 
fused to believe even after the divining rod 
twitched at the appointed spot. Therefore the 
two men returned at night to the place, and to 
Murano’s surprise, a faint glow was seen in 
the earth. Cagliostro explained that the glow 
was the light caused by the demons guarding 
the valuables. He failed to mention that he 
had assisted the devils by sprinkling a phos- 
phorescent compound on the sand before re- 
turning. This proof of the existence of the 
fortune was enough for the jeweler; he 
promptly paid Balsamo the sixty ounces of gold 
and began to dig. Just as Murano was certain 
that the treasure was under his shovel, he was 
attacked by six ruffians disguised as demons. 
Strangely enough, the swindler was not harmed 
in the least, a coincidence so remarkable that 
it was noticed by others including Murano. 
Cagliostro hastily left Palermo with the sixty 
ounces of gold, the police following closely 
behind. 

From Palermo the adventurer journeyed to 
Messina and then after various escapades to 
Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt. He returned 


— 


to Malta where he presented himself to the 
grand master of the Knights of Malta, Don 
Manoel Pinto d’Alfonseca. He told the cred- 
ulous Don Manoel that he was a son of the 
sherif of Mecca an da descendant of thé Chris- 
tian princess of Trebizond. He claimed that 
he had spent his youth in Medina, Arabia, and 
that he could help Don Manoel find the phil- 
osopher’s stone. Don Manoel was interested in 
alchemy and Balsamo with his smattering 
knowledge of drugs at once became the grand 
master’s friend and assistant. No one knows 
how much Don Manoel paid Cagliostro, but it 
is likely that when he left Malta he was carry- 
ing with him money and letters of introduction 
to the papal court at Rome. 

On his arrival in the Eternal City, Balsamo 
was presented to the Curia by the Baron de 
Bretteville, representative of the Knights of 
Malta. While in the city the charlatan fell in 
love with Lorenza Feliciani, the beautiful 
daughter of a Roman glove maker. The couple 
were married in the church of San Salvatore in 
Campo. Balsamo had no intention of allowing 
his wife’s beauty to go unused. He gave her 
the romantic name of Seraphina and used her 
as his confederate. After certain scandals the 
two left Rome and moved to the provincial 
towns of Central Italy. In one city they would 
make the devil appear; in another, they would 
perform sleight-of-hand tricks; in a third, they 
would change cotton to silk, powder to roses. 
They carried with them a mandrake root locked 
in a satin-lined casket. A crystal ball was part 
of their equipment. A description of Cagliostro 
written by a contemporary reported that he 
was small in stature but well made, had a dark 
and handsome countenance. When he spoke, 
his voice and manners were those of a noisy, 
ostentatious quack. And he harangued crowds 
with a drawn sword in his right hand. 

About 1771 Balsamo and his wife paid their 
first visit to London. In the British capital 
the mountebank practiced his arts on a Miss 
Fry. One story is that he pretended that he 
could fatten diamonds. The lady loaned him 
a diamond collar which disappeared in the 
course of the experiments, only to reappear 
in his baggage. On the complaint of Miss Fry, 
Cagliostro was arrested and imprisoned for 4 
short time. One amusing incident resulting 
from this first trip to England proves that 
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sometimes the easiest man in the world to dupe 
is a swindler. Cagliostro met a rascal who 
posed as a Scotch nobleman. The lord invited 
Balsamo to his castle in Scotland for a long 
visit. Unfortunately, as he explained, at the 
moment he was without funds to return home. 
Accordingly Cagliostro loaned the man enough 
money to go back to Scotland and prepare a 
suitable reception for the “great Italian count 
and his wife.” Needless to add, Cagliostro 
never saw him again. 

Part of Cagliostro’s pose was to appear a 
misogynist. His pretense that he despised the 
female sex made him all the more attractive to 
the ladies. Most of his contemporaries merely 
regarded this as part of his act, not as a real 
characteristic. 

After various travels in Europe, Balsamo 
and his wife returned to London. Having ex- 
perimented with various aliases, such as the 
Marquis and Marchioness Pellegrini, they 
finally settled on that of the Count and Countess 
Cagliostro which they kept thereafter. 

In London, Balsamo pushed his way into the 
Esperance masonic lodge, acquired a following, 
and soon became the talk of the town. For- 
gotten were the affairs of Miss Fry and the 
false Scotch nobleman. Wherever he went, 
Count Cagliostro was attended by servants and 
footmen. He rode about in a black coach with 
his own monogram in pale gold. No longer 
did he pretend that he was a “colonel in the 
service of His Majesty the King of Prussia”; 
no longer did his fame depend on such simple 
tricks as burning a paper covered with sig- 
natures and then making it appear again. 
Cagliostro became the darling of polite society. 

Several notorious swindles brought their 
London visit to a sudden end, and Cagliostro 
and Seraphina were obliged to leave the city 
by night. They made their way to Brussels. 
The Hague was next, then Lithuania, and 
Russia in 1780. While in St. Petersburg, 
Cagliostro was denounced by the court 
physician of Catherine the Great who told 
his empress that the charlatan’s “Spagiric 
Food,” which was supposed to increase the 
span of life, was “unfit for a dog.” At the 
same time the Prussian ambassador complained 
against the count for his unauthorized use of 
a Prussian uniform. This brought about his 
expulsion from Russia. Luck in Warsaw was 


no better; there an experiment in gold mak- 
ing failed. Berlin, Frankfurt and Vienna saw 
more success, and when Cagiiostro and his wife 
arrived in Strasbourg, September 19, 1780, 
they were welcomed as distinguished guests. 

In that Alsatian city, the couple met Cardinal 
Louis de Rohan who held the titles of bishop 
of Strasbourg, prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, landgrave of Alsace, and grand almoner 
of France. Rohan was one of the wealthiest 
men in the realm, maintaining a palace at 
Saverne and one at Paris. The cardinal .was 
completely captivated by Cagliostro and at 
once became his patron and protector. 

A part of Cagliostro’s skill in dealing with 
people was his ability to make them seek him 
and demand his secrets. When Cagiiostro 
first came to Strasbourg, Rohan wrote saying 
that he wished to see him. Cagliostro re- 
plied: “If Monseigneur the Cardinal is sick, 
let him come to me and I will cure him; if he 
is weil, he has no need of me, and I none of 
him.” This message brought Rohan in person 


to the magician. Their interview was de- 


scribed in these words: “Admitted at length 


to Cagliostro’s sanctuary, the Prince saw in 
the incommunicative man’s. physiognomy, 
something so dignified, so imposing, that he felt 
a religious awe, and spoke to him reverently. 
Their interview, which was brief, excited more 
keenty than ever his desire of further ac- 
quaintance. This he finally attained, and the 
empiric gained the Prince’s entire confidence 
without appearing to court it, and mastery over 
his will. ‘Your soul,’ he said, ‘is worthy of 
mine; you desire to be made participator of 
all my secrets.’ ” 

The climax of Cagliostro’s life was his par- 
ticipation in the celebrated affair of the ‘“Dia- 
mond Necklace.” Despite his titles and digni- 
ties, Rohan was out of favor with the queen 
of France, Marie Antoinette. For this reason 
he was rarely received at court, and forced 
to keep himself in quasi-exile at Strasbourg. 
It happened at this time that the court jewelers, 
Boehmer and Bassenge, had a diamond neck- 
lace worth perhaps 600,000 francs, a necklace 
supposedly coveted by Marie Antoinette. Be- 
cause of a lack of money, she had been unable 
to buy the diamonds. At this point Cagliostro 
and a Countess de la Motte appeared on the 
scene. The latter was attached to the royal 
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court and she saw in the situation an oppor- 
tunity for profit. Cagliostro and the countess 
suggested to Rohan that if he would pur- 
chase the necklace and present it to the queen 
—and to make the matter sound more plausible, 
it was suggested that the queen was madly in 
love with him—all of the old difficulties would 
be forgotten. Rohan was one of the few men 
in France with enough money to purchase the 
necklace of matched diamonds. Believing the 
two, Rohan bought the necklace on credit and 
gave it to the countess to deliver to Marie 
Antoinette. The necklace was never seen again. 

Events came to a climax when the jewelers 
demanded of the queen payment for the gems. 
The queen claimed never to have heard of the 
necklace and on August 15, 1785, she had 
Rohan arrested while he was saying the Mass 
of the Assumption before the whole court. 
Cagliostro was also apprehended and put in 
the Bastille. When Rohan was tried, he was 


acquitted; Cagliostro, however, languished in 
jail some months before being released. 

When he was freed from the Bastille, Cagli- 
ostro caused a cripple to run before the hired 


carriage that took him away. The cripple 
handed out bottles of medicine to the poor. 
Thousands of persons followed him to his 
lodgings and gave him a stormy ovation in 
front of his house. A Swiss citizen wrote of 
Cagliostro: “All France came and comes to see 
him. All Paris speaks only of him and wishes 
that the adored man may receive rehabilitation 
and justice. . . . Everywhere here one sees 
tobacco boxes and fans a la Cagliostro.” 

From Paris, Cagliostro journeyed to Great 
Britain once more. From the safety of the 
British capital he wrote a letter to the people 
of Paris, describing his imprisonment in the 
Bastille. The pamphlet was forbidden by the 
authorities, but copies circulated almost every- 
where and made a great impression. When 
Cagliostro left London, he set his course for 
Switzerland and Italy. His last appearances 
as a wonder-working doctor were made in 
Trent and Rovereto. Apparently nostalgic for 
Rome, Cagliostro headed south and arrived 
there late in May, 1789. 

By now Cagliostro and Seraphina had fallen 
on evil days; their money was gone, and new 
chicaneries were necessary to provide bread 
for their table. The result was that on the 


—— 


evening of December 27, 1789, the couple was 
arrested by the Inquisition for attempting to 
found an Egyptian lodge. Cagliostro was 
accused of impiety and heresy. It would appear 
that the case was on the point of being dropped 
for lack of evidence when Seraphina began to 
confess. She told the judges all they wished 
to know and more. She also detailed the story 
of Cagliostro’s life which was dutifully re- 
corded by the auditors of the Holy Office. 

After a trial lasting eighteen months, the 
Inquisition sentenced Cagliostro to death, and 
shut his wife up in the convent of St. Appo- 
lonia. In 1791 Cagliostro’s sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment by Pope Pius VI. 
The convicted heretic was kept first in the 
Castel Sant’Angelo, the Roman citadel, and 
then moved to the gloomy fortress of St. Leo 
in the territory of Urbino. There he remained 
until his death on August 28, 1795. 

Through a study of Cagliostro’s career, 
much of importance may be learned. Cagli- 
ostro was one of the many figures of the pre- 
Revolutionary age gnawing away like termites 
at the foundation pillars of enlightened des- 
potism. By holding up the structure of this 
despotism to ridicule and obloquy, by exposing 
its fundamental weaknesses to its enemies, he 
helped in a small way to make the French 
Revolution possible. Through his legerdemain, 
Cagliostro exposed the credulity of those in the 
highest places, such as the grand master of the 
Knights of Malta and the prince-cardinal of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Balsamo’s patent medicines underlined the 
demand of the eighteenth century for the cures 
that it was the task of the nineteenth century 
to provide. He pushed himself into the lodges 
of freemasonry, emphasizing the existence of 
organized secret societies opposed to the prin- 
ciple of authority in both Church and State. 
The fact that Cagliostro organized an Egyp- 
tian order and proclaimed himself its grand 
cophta seems to indicate the inadequacy of 
existing masonic groups to satisfy the demands 
of all those interested in the lodges. 

The excursions of Cagliostro and Seraphina 
into polite society offer a valuable commentary 
on the rigidity of class barriers in the sette- 
cento. It is sometimes blandly asserted that 
before the French Revolution only persons with 
twenty-four quarterings in their coats-of-arms 
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could hope to move in the highest circles. 
More often than is realized now, advancement 
was possible then for the parvenu, provided 
he had talent, ability and ingratiating manners. 
Not only the career of Cagliostro, but those 
of Lorenzo da Ponte and Count Rumford prove 
this to be true. 

Another legend Balsamo destroyed was that 
of the Inquisition. Too many writers have, 
in Edgar Allen Poe fashion, imagined the 
Holy Office as a religious Cheka, functioning 
with ferocity down to the most recent times. 
Usually ignored are Lea’s suggestions to the 
contrary or Madelin’s observations that when 
Rome was annexed in 1809 and the Inquisition 
offices occupied, only a few dusty chairs and 
archives were found. Cagliostro-was in Rome 
for six months practicing freemasonry. Yet so 
little did he fear the Holy Office with its death 
penalty for this offense, that he even held 
Egyptian rite initiations. And once arrested, 
even this penalty dissolved into one of life im- 
prisonment. 










COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 

The American people have yet to make a 
decision on the subject of permanent military 
conscription. It may be postponed for a time, 
as long as foreign occupational requirements 
make it obviously necessary to retain the pres- 
ent Selective Service Act. But as veterans are 
gradually released, and the need for more men 
to be sent overseas becomes less imperative, the 
public will have to face squarely the problem 
of whether to continue the drafting of young 
men in order to maintain an army of consider- 
able size. 

It is fortunate that the decision will be made 
in peacetime, without the influence of war 
fever, for it is actually an issue of tremendous 
Magnitude. It affects the lives of millions of 
young men at the beginning of their adult 
lives; it affects the economic, social and edu- 
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In conclusion, a word or two should be said 
about Cagliostro’s place in history. To claim 
for him a position of equality with Lavoisier, 
Franklin, Paine or Vico would be ridiculous, 
but one cannot avoid the feeling that without 
him and others of his type, the greater names 
of the settecento would be less clear. Cagli- 
ostro was an adventurer, a charlatan, a faith 
healer, and a mountebank, but his clientele in- 
cluded the most illustrious personages of 
Europe, people professing to believe in the won- 
ders he worked. 

The danger is not that historians will give 
too much prominence to men like Cagliostro, 
but that they will give too little. His deficien- 
cies loom larger than his merits. If he be dis- 
advantageously compared with those men upon 
whom historians have put the stamp of great- 
ness, that is as unsound as putting him in their 
category. Cagliostro offered the world of the 
Enlightenment something it was seeking. Only 
in this fashion can we account for his great 
popularity and prestige. 


cational habits which we have built up and 
become accustomed to; and it affects the policy 
of this country in its future relations with the 
rest of the world. 

There are scores of questions which must 
be answered correctly, and the answers 
weighed one against another, before the right 
decision can be assured; yet most of the ques- 
tions are of such a nature that they do not 
yield to investigation, but only to superlative 
judgment. It is hoped that the whole subject 
will be thoroughly considered and discussed on 
its merits, without the intrusion of pressure 
propaganda from selfish interests before a de- 
cision is reached. Since it will affect the aver- 
age citizen far more closely and personally 
than most government policies in peacetime, all 
aspects of the question should be put before 
him. 
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Perhaps the outstanding symposium of 
opinion in print on this question appeared in 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for September. 
The entire issue was devoted to some twenty 
articles on all phases of the subject. Among 
the contributors were such personalities as 
General Lewis Hershey, Norman Thomas and 
Oswald Garrison Villard. It is impossible to 
select particular articles for comment; the 
whole volume is a mine of information and 
opinion on the problem. Historical backgrounds 
of conscription, and surveys of security plans 
among other great powers were the subjects 
of several articles, while others discussed mili- 
tary and cultural implications, and suggested 
alternative plans. The text of the May Bill 
was printed in an appendix. It is doubtful if 
any other single volume can offer such a variety 
of material for study or discussion of the ques- 
tion in all its aspects. 

Among the educational journals, articles gen- 
erally are opposed to peacetime conscription. 
Dean F. E. Henzlik of the University of 


Nebraska Teachers’ College, in an article in 
The School Executive and reprinted in The 


Teachers’ Digest for September, summarized 
most of the common objections to conscription. 
As he said, it is justifiable only if world peace 
and national security depend on it. He believes 
that, on the contrary, if we adopt for the first 
time in our history a policy of conscription, we 
will nullify our position as a world leader for 
peace and will make another armament race 
inevitable. Like most educators, he denies the 
validity of War Department claims that the 
program would have positive and lasting values 
in health, discipline and citizenship training, 
particularly since the tendency would be for 
the army to reject those boys most in need of 
these benefits. 

An excellent article by W. A. Cram appeared 
in the September number of The School Re- 
view. Mr. Cram pointed out that compulsory 
military training is no more undemocratic 
than compulsory education, if both are for the 
public good. However, those nations which 
have made use of conscription—France, Japan, 
etc.—have shown that the public good is not 
necessarily so served. In Germany and Japan 
the thorough support of a standing army made 
them nations of militarists and aggressors; 


_——— 


while France, the outstanding example of wni- 
versal conscription for defense in history, was 
overrun in a matter of days. 

Mr. Cram also discussed the probable course 
of such a policy in this country. He believes 
that although the training program will start 
with ample and modern equipment, it will] 
quickly decrease and become obsolete while 
Congress debates the expenditure of annual 
billions to keep the army up-to-date. The re- 
sult will be “a program large enough to be 
expensive but not thorough enough to be 
effective.” 

Most students of politics will agree that there 
is much in Mr. Cram’s prophecy. His conten- 
tion is that the only true security lies in de- 
veloping a nation that is heaithy, well-educated, 
vocationally skilled, and rich in human as well 
as material resources. Such a nation, he be- 
lieves, can get on a defense basis more quickly 
than one whose wealth and opportunities have 
been dissipated in giving military instruction 
for one year to young men who will want to 
forget it and get back to something useful as 
soon as possible. Mr. Cram calls for the ex- 
penditure of the same amount of money for the 
promotion of national health and education 
for all, as the wisest and most economical form 
of defense. 

The issue of Social Action for September 15 
was devoted to the question of peacetime con- 
scription. The arguments for it were presented 
by John T. Tigert, president of the University 
of Florida, who believes that the May Bill 
offers a sound solution for the question. Walter 
W. Sikes spoke for the negative side of the 
case. A third article, by Ernest Lefever, was 
especially interesting, for it explained the com- 
position of the forces on each side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Lefever listed the various groups 
and national organizations which have ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring or opposing con- 
scription. 

A final comment may be offered on this sub- 
ject by referring to a report issued in June by 
the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Denver. A NORC public opinion 
poll at that time showed a popular majority 
of 72 per cent favoring peacetime conscription. 
It is hoped that another survey will soon be 
made to determine what change, if any, has 
been brought about by peace. 
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EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 
Educational guidance for veterans will be 
one of the major duties of college and school 
authorities for a number of years to come. It 
will not be an easy task. Many persons en- 
trusted with it in their localities are in need of 


considerable assistance themselves. They will 
need to know a great deal about educational 
opportunities, and particularly the short-cuts 
which service men will seek. Since conditions 
are changing rapidly, counsellors need up-to- 
date information on the opportunities being set 
up by colleges and state departments of 
education. 

A worth-while step in this direction has been 
taken by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in its Bulletin for October. 
The entire number deals with the problem of 
secondary school education for veterans. 
Articles treat such topics as credit for military 
service, Public Laws 346, 118, and 16, and 
the counseling program of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The larger and most valuable 
portion of the Bulletin describes the specific 
programs for aiding veterans now in operation 
in seventeen cities. From these, many pro- 
cedures can be adapted for other and smaller 
school systems to use. 

A good survey of the field of college oppor- 
tunities for veterans was given in Survey 
Graphic for October by John N. Andrews. The 
provisions of the federal acts for educational 
grants were explained, together with the gen- 
eral policy adopted by most higher institutions. 
Mr. Andrews summarized the latter as one of 
giving the veterans all the guidance and help 
possible, without reducing educational stand- 
ards. If the colleges are too lenient in drop- 
ping entrance requirements, either many 
Veterans will find themselves beyond their 
depth, or the educational standing of the 
colleges will fall into disrepute. 

Most colleges, however, are doing everything 
they can to make it possible for veterans to get 
the right kind of training. Through testing 
and counseling programs, part-time courses, 
evening sessions, pre-college courses for review 
purposes, and other means, several million vet- 
‘tans will eventually be able to complete their 
‘ducation. Administrative problems are ex- 
‘“edingly difficult for many institutions; not 
the least, for example, is that of finding liv- 









ing quarters for veterans’ wives and families. 
The traditional student dormitory is no longer 
the simple solution to college housing. The 
many changes and experiments which higher 
institutions will be forced to undergo can 
scarcely help having a salutary effect on 
education in the long run. Conservative tradi- 
tions that had outstayed their real usefulness 
must now give way to more urgent and real- 
istic procedures. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Whether there actually is or can be any point 
on the economic scale where teachers’ salaries 
will be as high as they should be and as low 
as the public is willing to pay is apparently 
beyond mortal calculation. Probably there is 
no such point, since history has not yet re- 
corded the existence of any large group of 
workers who felt that their wages were thor- 
oughly adequate. It seems to be an academic 
matter, however, for there is little immediate 
likelihood that teachers as a group will ever 
be paid salaries commensurate with their im- 
portance to society. In the meantime they may 
take such satisfaction as they can from the 
assurance that society owes them a great deal 
more than it owes any other economic group 
for value received. And in spite of Bourbon- 
minded “‘taxpayers’ associations,” the public is 
coming to realize the situation as a real prob- 
lem more than ever before, thanks to two fac- 
tors—the war, and an increasingly good press. 

The vigorous remarks of Gabriel Heatter 
over the radio have reached millions, and the 
press in general has given much attention to 
the plight of the schools today, understaffed 
through economic short-sightedness. An ex- 
cellent example of the kind of article which 
reaches and makes sense to previously indiffer- 
ent citizens is that by Robert Littell in Readers’ 
Digest for October. It was entitled bluntly 
“Teachers’ Pay—A National Disgrace,” and 
gave bald, sordid facts to show that school 
teachers often receive less pay than do un- 
skilled laborers in the same community. Few 
teachers will need to read that article; they 
know those facts all too well. But they may 


take comfort from realizing how many million 
Americans who are not teachers will read it 
and be amazed. So effective is it that it has 
been reprinted and distributed by the NEA. 
The real hope for better things lies in the 
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continued presentation of the facts in non- 
professional periodicals and newspapers, Mr. 
Littell’s article is an excellent case in point, and 
may engender others. The obstructionist will 
no doubt argue that the average public school 
salary in the United States has risen 30 per 
cent in only twenty-five years, but he will 
neglect to add that the present all-time high 
now gives the average university-trained 
teacher an income slightly less than that of be- 
ginning brush salesmen or plumbers’ appren- 
tices. Nor will he be interested in calling at- 
tention to the fact that teachers in thirty-one 
of the states fall far below this national aver- 
age, which is pulled out of focus by a few 
states where teachers are considered at least 
as valuable as bookkeepers or barbers. 

The teachers cannot speak for themselves, 
for they are suspect, nor do they have the 
coercive power of labor unions; hence it is 
hoped that others like Mr. Littell will speak 
for them, through media which will reach those 
who most need to know the truth. That they 
will be heard is illustrated by an incident re- 
ported by a classroom teacher shortly after 


the appearance of the October Readers’ Digest. 
The class was passing sets of papers forward, 
and one lad in a front seat became somewhat 
irked with the task of collecting them. ‘“‘Never 


mind,” commented a neighbor. “Remember, 
trash collectors make more money than school 
teachers!” 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR AS A LEADER 

The dramatic and world-shaking appearance 
of the atomic bomb was in one sense the ulti- 
mate triumph of American scholarship. It 
provided a climax to years of obscure research 
which the general public could appraise and 
applaud. It was perhaps the first time in his- 
tory that abstract studies in pure science had 
ever paid off in a manner quite as reminiscent 
of Frank Merriwell. 

Even the most ignorant citizen was awed 
by this striking manifestation of the power of 
thought and the value of education and re- 
search. Yet in another sense this triumph is 
two-edged. The justification of the natural 
scientist as a possible leader in man’s affairs 
has at the same time highlighted the failure of 
other forms of academic scholarship to assume 
similar roles in society. There is remarkably 
little evidence in the state of the world or of 


our own nation to indicate that our presum- 
ably finest minds are functioning in the public 
interest. That charge is the thesis of a chal- 
lenging article by Joseph A. Brandt which 
appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for September 29. 

Mr. Brandt has had wide experience in the 
publishing of doctoral dissertations, which are 
supposed to represent the culmination of al] 
that formal education can offer our best minds, 
His considered opinion is that of the huge num- 
ber he has read, the great majority represented 
a tragic waste of time and ability. He believes 
that in most instances the scholarly stature 
represented by the doctor’s degree has been 
molded by a pattern which sets the recipient 
apart from the people in a world of his own 
and others like him. 

The scholar too often uses his training and 
his superior mind merely to deal in abstractions 
which will win plaudits from others of his own 
craft; seldom does he use his talents to share 
what he knows with the common man. Mr. 
Brandt’s charge is not that the social scientist 
has failed to keep pace in scholarship with 
the natural scientist, but rather that “he is 
enamored with the belief that learning is the 
possession of the aristocracy, the aristocracy 
of fellow scholars.” Like the physicist or 
chemist, the sociologist and economist use a 
mystic language that is closed to the layman. 
But unlike the former, the social scientist fails 
ultimately to translate his formulae and shop- 
language into products that the people can use. 

All too seldom does the scholar in these fields 
plunge into the task of improving the world 
about him; usually he is content to exchange 
views with his colleagues and leave practical 
affairs to politicians. Rarely is he willing to 
put his ideas in “popular” form so the com- 
mon man may profit; to do so would cause him 
to risk losing caste with fellow-scholars. Mr. 
Brandt is urging a realization among our 
scholars that they have an unfulfilled duty 
as leaders. “A world is aflame with doubt, 
terror, hatred; that flame can be quenched 
only by the scholar, writing in the loneliness 
of his study, but writing with a passion for the 
right, for the welfare of the people, of hom he 
is at present one of the most ignored, but 
among whom he may ultimately rank without 
a peer.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 

A new periodical making its appearance 
this year is New Zealand Geographer, issued 
twice annually in April and October, by the 
New Zealand Geographical Society. The first 
number indicates that it will be a worthy 
addition to the field of geographical periodicals. 
The format is attractive; the print and paper 
are excellent, and the photographs superb. The 
half dozen articles all deal with New Zealand 
topics, but in wide variety. American readers 
particularly will enjoy that by John Pascoe on 
the sheepherders of the Canterbury Province. 
The details of their work, their social life, and 
their daily routine are most interesting, and 
especially so when they are compared with 
similar aspects of American life in the sheep 
country of the West. The editorial and business 
fices of New Zealand Geographer are at Can- 
terbury University College, Christchurch. 

THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Dr. James T. Shotwell’s excellent series of 
articles in the Survey Graphic on the future of 
international relations dealt, in the October 
issue, with a question that fascinates the im- 
agination. The control, use and abuse of 
sclence’s great discovery—the atomic bomb— 
has introduced a new and gigantic factor into 
all previous considerations of international 
problems. We hear it said that armies are now 
obsolete, and that the United Nations Charter 
is obsolete with them. With the latter con- 
tention, at least, Dr. Shotwell does not agree. 
While recognizing the fact that atomic energy 
can overwhelm any military force not equipped 
with it, he believes that its existence, properly 
controlled, merely makes stronger the United 
Nations organization. 

Since there is no probability that the secret 
of atomic energy can long be kept in our own 
hands, he advocates the control of this power 
by the world organization alone, through strict 
supervision of all scientific research and by 
adequate international inspection to prevent 
the secret preparation of atomic bombs or 
rockets. He believes that in such a situation na- 
ional militarism would cease, being useless 
against the power held by the Assembly and 
Security Council. 

Dr. Shotwell further pointed out that it 
Would lead to a democratizing of the Security 
Vouncil; the traditional difference between 








large and small powers would cease to exist, 
since the truly small powers would be those not 
sharing the secret of the bomb. Territory and 
population will no longer be the standard of 
potential military strength, and a large nation 
selfishly using its veto in the Security Council 
could no longer intimidate smaller states to 
whom atomic weapons would be available. In 
any case, there can be little doubt that the new 
energy has created a situation where old-style 
nationalism will have to give ground, if the 
existence of civilization itself is to be pre- 
served. Science has produced a force which 
guarantees that the next world war, if there 
is one, will certainly be the last, and probably 
the shortest, in human history. 

OUR TREATMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERICANS 

It is very possible that one of the features 
of World War II that will be longest discussed 
and criticized is one that most Americans know 
and think little about. This is the government’s 
action depriving some 100,000 American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry of their civil rights 
onthe theory that they were guilty of disloyalty 
until they proved otherwise. Except for people 
on the west coast, not many Americans realize 
the extent of the penalties that were inflicted 
on these unfortunate fellow-citizens. 

As yet there has been no general condemna- 
tion of the government for its action. Yet the 
whole procedure was so un-American, so like 
the methods of the governments which we were 
fighting, that nothing but ignorance or war 
fever can explain the complacency with which 
it was received. The true aspect of the case is 
now being brought to public attention by a few 
writers. One of the most forceful arraing- 
ments of the authorities responsible was made 
in an article in Harper’s for September by 
Eugene V. Rostow, professor of law at Yale 
University. 

Professor Rostow argued that the west coast 
“relocation” program was based on hysteria 
and local fear, supported by remarkably bad 
judgment in the War Department. In Hawaii, 
where one-third of the population was of 
Japanese blood, and which was certainly a 
greater potential theatre of war, individuals 
were interfered with only where normal evi- 
dence indicated a need for it. But on the 
Pacific coast a hundred thousand persons were 
placed in custody for years merely because of 
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ancestry, although there were no cases of 
sabotage among them. 

Professor Rostow pointed out that the real 
harm done to American liberties was not so 
much in the case itself, or even the bigoted 
attitude of the organized groups in the West 
who urged the program on the government; 
rather it was the fact that the Supreme Court 
upheld its main features as constitutional. In 
doing so, it accepted without argument the 
government’s dubious propositions that the 
Japanese-Americans were potentially disloyal, 
and that there was no time to deal with them as 
individuals, separating the loyal from the 
enemy. 

By thus giving its approval, the Court has, 
in Professor Rostow’s words, given aid “to 
reactionary politicians who use social division 
and racial prejudice as their tools,’ and 
strengthened the power of the military at the 
expense of civil liberty. Professor Rostow’s 
article examined thoroughly the legal prece- 
dents in such cases as Ex Parte Milligan, and 
from them showed that the Court’s position 
in the present issue lay squarely athwart all 
previous conceptions of military power. It set 
up a number of new precedents that are com- 
pletely alien to all we have believed—they 
include the legal punishment of groups rather 
than of individuals; the use of “protective 
custody” for years; the infliction of penalties 
on the presumption, rather than on the proof, 
of crime; and the power of the military to de- 
termine what political opinions are dangerous, 
and who probably possesses such opinions. 

Each of these propositions has been long 
familiar to us as typical of Nazi Germany, or 
of medieval France, or of Italy in the days of 
the Medici. It is startling to find that our 
highest court today can be so blinded to the 
meaning of liberty as to support them, even 
without a conscious understanding of their 
menace. As Professor Rostow says, it is im- 
perative that these issues be again brought 
before the Court, and decided on their merits 
by calm review. Only by a complete reversal 
can the Court absolve itself from having given 
a benediction to one of the worst and most 
dangerous mistakes our government has made 
in many years. 

ALASKA 
Reference was made in this column recently 


eet 


to the problem of Alaska as our forgotten 
territory. It is interesting to note that another 
article on the same topic appeared in The 
American Mercury for October. The author, 
Roy Anderson, is a newspaper man and a native 
of the territory, who paints a pessimistic pic- 
ture of Alaskan backwardness. He supports 
Mr. Huber, who wrote on the same subject in 
the September Atlantic Monthly, in attributing 
a great deal of the trouble to inadequate trans- 
portation and the non-progressive policies of 
the federal government. 

Mr. Anderson, however, also admits that the 
Alaskan climate—too wet in the southeast 
and too cold in the interior—has a deterrent 
effect on settlement. He points out that hous- 
ing is bad, because too few people wish to build 
permanently there; that recreational and cul- 
tural life is inadequate; and that economically 
Alaska is a suburb of Seattle. 

Mr. Anderson does not offer solutions to 
these difficulties other than to urge a more 
enlightened and liberal federal policy, but 
he depicts the situation in a very readable 
fashion. Whether the Alcan highway will do 
much to make Americans conscious of Alaska 
is debatable, but the need and value of de- 
veloping such a potentially useful area may 
be gradually brought home to us by popular 
articles such as these. 

NOTES 

School Life, the monthly journal of the 
United States Office of Education, resumed 
publication in October. For over three years 
of war, its place had been taken by the bi- 
weekly Education for Victory. School Life is 
a valuable asset to educational literature, since 
it offers official information about Federal 
activities pertaining to schools, and reports on 
the multitudes of facts which are gathered by 
the national bureau. 

Another section has been published of the 
cumulative index of the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics. The index covers the first 
forty volumes of that periodical, from 1903 
to 1942. The latest section ranges alphabetical- 
ly from I to M. 

The October number of Social Science dealt 
with the general topic of “Transportation In 
War and Peace.” The various articles sur- 
veyed present technological and economit 
achievements concerning railroads, aviation, 
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industry, automobiles and highway develop- 
ment, and analyzed coming problems in each 
field. 

Applications for the annual Houghton Mifflin 









each year for the most promising literary pro- 
jects submitted. 

The American Mercury has inaugurated as 
a monthly service the printing of a “Script-of- 
the-Month,” a 15-minute radio program for 
use on or off the air by discussion groups. The 





















The Old California Trail; Traces in Folklore 
and Furrow. By Julia Cooley Altrocchi. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1945. 
Pp. 316. $4.00. 

Too few people are familiar with the sig- 
nificant Americana which issues from the press 
of the Caxton Printers, in Caldwell, Idaho. 
Known wherever fine books are appreciated, 
this press is constantly improving the quality 
and appearance of its distinctive, hand-made 
product. From the standpoint of scholarship it 
is becoming recognized as one of our most 
distinguished regional presses. 

Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail, published 
acentury ago, was the first of many books on 
our greatest American highway. Mrs. Altroc- 
chi, poet and historian, has now written the 
first book which deals completely and exclu- 
sively with that section—and branch—of the 
trail which became known as “The Old Cali- 
fornia Trail.” For a dozen years the author 
spent every summer traveling over the trail, 
talking with old residents, searching old 
records, taking photographs of the trail (more 
than forty of these—pictures of museums, of 
historic spots and campsites, of old houses and 
‘tatues—illustrate her book), and pouring over 
tundreds of old letters and diaries. 

The result is a fascinating, informal history 
of not only the trail itself, but of the life and 
history of the area along the trail. The fables 







































































ocean and inland water transportation, the bus 


Fellowship Awards may be made until January 
1. Two fellowships of $1500 each are granted 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 





subject matter is based on current news articles 
appearing in the magazine. Free copies of the 
scripts may be obtained from the Radio De- 
partment, The American Mercury, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22. 

The twentieth annual student contest of the 
American Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations Association) 
has been announced, and this year is open to 
pupils of private and parochial secondary 
schools in addition to those of public schools. 
Entries for the contest may be made with the 
association at 45 East 65th St., New York 21. 


—‘‘tall stories”—of the trail make a colorful 
addition. From Apache Indians, General Ash- 
ley, and John Jacob Astor, to Brigham Young, 
Yuma Ferry, and Zuni Indians—that is the 
range of this story. Or, in the author’s words, 
“This volume, then, is a record of the Cali- 
fornia Trail as it is visible some ninety years 
after the forty-niners, a record of the invisible 
trail as it still lives in the minds and on the 
lips of men, and an attempt at the re-evocation 
of some of its colorful past.” 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Columbia University 
New York City 


A Short History of Germany. By S. H. Stein- 
berg. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. xi, 304. Maps. $3.00. 


In this small volume we have substantially an 
attempt to present the story of Central Europe. 
The story is, of course, a complicated one, but 
even so, the presentation seems overburdened 
with a multiplicity of detail. Certain portions, 
doubtless, will be impossible for any excepting 
the specialist. Nevertheless, on account of the 
perpetual intrusion of the author’s own emo- 
tional bias, the informed reader may feel a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the entire work. 


A significant passage in the Introduction 
reads: 


Saxons, Bavarians, Franks, 


Hessians, 
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Swabians, and Thuringians, are not regiona! 

subdivisions of one nation, they are nations 

themselves. The description of early 
nineteenth-century Italy as a “merely geo- 
graphical expression” may be applied even 

more aptly to Germany. (p. vii) 

This sounds the keynote for much that fol- 
lows, the present divided condition of Germany 
being explained as something in harmony with 
the fundamental nature of the German people. 

Anyone at all versed in Old World history is 
well aware that almost every European coun- 
try represents the outcome of an evolutionary 
process which has tended to unite peoples, each 
having some claim to nationality in its own 
right. Several healthy young kingdoms once 
existed in what is now England. Centuries 
went by when England and Scotland were 
hereditary enemies. The Scots be it said. when 
not at war with the English, were industriously 
engaged in exterminating one another. Only 
after a struggle, bitter and prolonged, were 
the Celtic Welsh conquered and their mountain 
land added to the English domain. Today, 
after some seven centuries of English effort 


directed toward the conquest of Ireland, it 
must be conceded that, among the Irish, a 
strong spirit of nationality still survives. In 
this connection it might be added that a number 
of years ago certain British colonies on the 


American continent broke away from the 
mother country to form a new nation, and that 
from the first, this new nation manifested 
separatist tendencies, eventually preserving 
its unity by means of one of the most terrible 
of civil wars. 

In view of the fact that force has been one of 
the necessary factors in bringing about such 
political unity as the British peoples possess, 
shall we therefore argue that unification is con- 
trary to British nature? A propagandist might 
make out quite a case to this effect. He might 
even add seeming strength to his case by parad- 
ing Dr. Steinberg’s inherently disunited Ger- 
mans alongside their migrant blood relatives, 
the Anglo-Saxons. Such propaganda, of course, 
could be effective only among those who sup- 
pose that the social heritage is transmitted 
through the germ plasm. 

Virtually all nations exhibit separatist, or 
centrifugal, tendencies. Spain, for instance, 
has its Catalonia, its Galicia, and its Basque 


es 


lands of the Pyrenees. Italy has its Lombardy, 
its Tuscany, its Calabria, etc., not to mention 
its Sicily, its Sardinia, and its culturally Italian 
Corsica. The mention of Russia brings to mind 
the Ukraine and the Baltic states. 

When involved in war, it becomes the 
policy of a nation to encourage any divisive 
manifestations on the part of its adversary. 
Any proper interpretation of European history 
must take into account this maxim of “Divide 
and rule.”. Also, such an interpretation must 
employ as a “frame of reference”’ the struggle 
of hegemony—for World Power—which has 
been going on since the 1500’s, and which had 
as the end of its first round the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada. 

Such a realistic interpretation will indicate 
that, since the defeat of the Armada, England 
has held, precariously at times, this much- 
sought-after leadership in world affairs. “Bri- 
tannia, rule the waves” is the triumphant 
proclamation of that leadership. In order to 
seize and hold hegemony, England has waged 
war against many different countries. Her 
principal allies today were formerly her 
enemies. It is a short-sighted historian of the 
modern era who fails to see that the policies of 
England affect all her neighbors, including 
Germany. England does not enter the fight 
alone. Her procedures embrace the gaining of 
helpers and the encouragement of divisive 
forces within enemy boundaries. England’s 
rivals resort to similar tactics but with less suc- 
cess. Thanks to her own efforts and the as- 
sistance of her allies, England now controls 26 
per cent of the land surface of the globe. With 
Germany utterly broken, and with England and 
Russia as the dominating powers of Eurasia, 
what will be the sequel? 

The reader of the little volume which gave 
this reviewer his point of departure will find 
scant attention devoted to the paramount con- 
siderations mentioned. He will find, however, 
a rare collection of derogatory adjectives. The 
historian should confine himself to history. In 
short the work lacks objectivity. Reflecting cer- 
tain obsessions which go to make up 4 
current political mythology, the book may 4l- 
ford interesting reading in the year 2,000—- 
perhaps even earlier. J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 
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John Dooley, Confederate Soldier: His War 
Journal. Edited by Joseph T. Durkin, S. J., 
Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Washington: Georgetown University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 244. $3.00. 

Fortunate indeed is the secondary school his- 
tory teacher who, when trying to arouse inter- 
est and stimulate real effort, can have access 
to primary sources. They may be full of errors; 
they may present distorted views or lead to 
false conclusions. Yet the fact remains that 
they often have an appeal to students that even 
the best secondary sources lack. 

The present volume is no exception. John 
Dooley rose from private to captain in the Ist 
Virginia Regiment between the battles of Cedar 
Mountain and Gettysburg. He was badly 
wounded in Pickett’s charge, and was taken 
prisoner. The next twenty months were spent 
in Northern prisons, and he was exchanged 
only in time to witness the final collapse of the 
Confederacy. During this entire period he 
kept a diary. A few years later he wrote down 
additional facts. Professor Durkin has now 
skillfully edited the diary, making easily ap- 
parent what was contemporary writing and 
what was added later. 

John Dooley sometimes completely 
wrong, as in his description of General Pickett 
leading his men against Cemetery Ridge. He 
is often confused, especially in describing move- 
ments of troops and the positions of the enemy 
(these errors, however, are offset by scholarly 
editing). He is so bitterly anti-Northern that 
he often becomes untrustworthy in his observa- 
tion. Yet this book is alive, and it will appeal 
to many ’teen age boys who are bored by the 
usual “history book.” Once their interest is 
aroused, a skillful teacher can always lead them 
to more accurate’ and more complete books. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Was 


Columbia University 
New York City, New York 


On Education. By Sir Richard W. Livingstone. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. 158. $1.75. 

Two essays by the distinguished President 

% Corpus Christi College, Oxford, appeared 

in pamphlet form in England in the years 1941 


and1942. First published separately under the 


titles, “The Future in Education” and “Edu- 
cation for a World Adrift,” they have now 
appeared in this country in a single volume 
with an introduction by Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College. Probably no 
other recent volume in the field of educational 
thought is more timely both in its analysis of 
the present crisis of our civilization and in its 
presentation of the task of education in answer- 
ing this crisis. It should constitute “must” 
reading for everyone engaged in the field of 
teaching and for many others as well. 


Before attempting to outline the goals of 
education, the author deals drastically with the 
ills of a society which these must be designed 
to cure. He sees our society as one which in 
accepting as its leading virtue the “Virtue of 
Acquisitiveness,” will probably end in the 
virtual worship of material prosperity. He 
sees it as a generation which has lost its soul. 
If one were to judge it by its newspapers and 
movies, it would bear more resemblance to the 
decaderice of the Roman Empire than to any 
other period in history. He sees it as one which 
is rich in means but poverty-stricken in ends. 
He quotes Plato’s description of the fourth 
century Athenian who likewise had no guiding 
principles by which to distinguish between 
good and bad, between the important and the 
unimportant and who treated the world as if 
it were a department store “‘where men wan- 
dered from counter to counter, buying goods 
of the highest quality and now mere junk.” 
Its greatest weakness is that of a lack of an 
overarching and guiding principle. He _ be- 
lieves that the nineteenth century found such 
a principle in two vital elements, Christianity 
and Hellenism, and that in discarding them we 
have discarded the only basis of a lasting 
civilization. 

How shall education go about providing the 
twentieth century civilization with an over- 
arching principle? First of all, it must put its 
own house in order. The author sees reflected 
in education today all the evils of the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part. He sees the same 
confusion between the important and the unim- 
portant; a variety of subjects offered in the 
curriculum some of lasting: value, many of only 
temporary importance. He sees all the time 
devoted to the teaching of politics and of the 
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requirements of citizenship going to naught be- 
cause the student has little or no idea as to 
the purpose for which this information is to 
be used. He sees an emphasis on quantity of 
information rather than on careful selection of 
the kind of information which will arouse a 
thirst for more. “The good schoolmaster is 
known by the number of subjects he declines 
to teach.” 

Education, says Livingstone, must provide 
two things—an intellectual attitude to life and 
a philosophy of life. It can itself be defined as 
“the rightly disciplined attitude to pleasures 
and pains by which a man from first to last 
hates what he should hate and loves what he 
should love.” Its supreme task must be to 
give to society a goal and to the individual the 
means of pursuing that goal. Only four sub- 
jects serve the purpose of guiding the student 
in a choice of ends: philosophy, theology, his- 
tory and literature. The first two are not in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. The latter two are, therefore, the ones 
on which he would have us concentrate in giv- 
ing to the student a philosophy of life. Through 
the study of literature, one sees reflected the 
highest aspirations, thoughts and ideals of 
humanity—‘“a revelation of the first rate in 
human nature and life.” In history one finds 
recorded the actions as well as the ideals of 
the men who have well served their times. “It 
is in the personalities of history that we see 
most clearly courage and persistence, desire 
for wisdom and devotion to good—the great 
positive forces of the world by which humanity 
has climbed from cave and forest into a clearer 
air.” He divides the great personalities of 
history into three classes—men of action, men 
of thought and knowledge, men of vision—and 
demands that to each equal attention be paid. 

More than anything else he believes that 
education should provide an ideal of greatness. 
Here he relies heavily on Plato to whom he 
goes for the definition of patiotism as “falling 
in love with one’s country.” He would have 
education give to the student a passion for 
what his country might become—for the quali- 
ties of true greatness which might be hers and 
long to give his life to see those qualities be- 
come reality. 

Here is, indeed, a stirring call to action. 
Here are pages which inspire the teacher with 


—— 


the immensity of the task ahead. Yet one js 
not overwhelmed or depressed by this im- 
mensity, for the solution, as the author re. 
peatedly points out in page after page of terse, 
pointed prose, is to be found not in complexities 
but in simplicity—not in more and more but in 
less and less. It is the task not of the especially 
learned or of the especially gifted. It is the 
task of all who accept the fact that civilization 
can be rebuilt on moral foundations—on those 
alone—and who see all knowledge and al! cur- 
ricula as a means to achieving that end. 


KATHERINE SMEDLEY 


The George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Introduction to Global Geography: How to 
Study Maps and Globes. By Bernice Baxter 
and T. W. Stevens. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, 1945. 
Pp. vii, 122. Illustrated. $1.92. 

This is an excellent book to help the stu- 
dent to read and to use the new maps which 
are now an important part of the study of our 
“One World.” The geography of the past with 
its concern for the various regions of the earth 
has been superseded in this Air Age by global 
geography. Air transport, overcoming such 
difficulties to travel as mountains, jungles, 
deserts, and ice fields, has given new meanings 
to such terms as time, space and distance. It 
is from this Air Age point of view that this 
book introduces, in a manner adapted to the 
secondary school level, distance and direction; 
scales; latitude and longitude; time; size and 
shape of land areas and water masses; Merca- 
tor, Conic, Azimuthal Equidistant, and Equal 
Area projections; movement of the earth; and 
weather and climate. Here we find in a single 
volume material essential to the understand- 
ing of maps, presented in an interesting man- 
ner, exceptionally well illustrated, interspersed 
with questions, exercises and simple experi- 
ments to clarify and strengthen the underlying 
principles and fundamental concepts. This 
book is suited to supplement the work in gee 
graphy of the social sciences and physical 
sciences. 

J. S. WooDRUFF 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Son of Thunder. By Julia M. H. Carson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1945. Pp. ix, 244. $2.50. 

Although Patrick Henry played an important 
part in the Revolutionary period of American 
history, his most recent biography was pub- 
lished in 1891. This is not an attempt to write 
a new biography, but does present a very vivid 
picture of the dramatic career of the great Vir- 
ginia leader. Being dependent upon existing 
sources of information, it carries with it the 
limitations of these sources. 

The story was written to appeal to younger 
readers and succeeds in presenting a convincing 
picture of the varied activities of the great 
patriot. The selection of facts is excellent al- 
though one may not always agree with the au- 
thor’s interpretations. Fictionalized biograph- 
ies like this are valuable because they present 
interesting and readable accounts of important 
leaders who have helped to shape the progress 
of the nation. There is a genuine need for 
biographies on the secondary level which are 
not only well written, but which also contain 
the results of the best and most recent 
scholarship. 

WALTER H. MOHR 

The George School 

George School, Pennsylvania 


When The French Were Here. By Stephen Bon- 
sal, New York: Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. xix, 263. $3.00. 

Admiral De Grasse and American Indepen- 
dence. By Charles Lee Lewis. Annapolis: 
U. S. Naval Institute, 1945. Pp. 404. 
$3.00. 

At a time when this country must embark 
upon a period of vast sacrifice for our allies, if 
the world is to have lasting peace, it is impor- 
tant that history teachers emphasize the help 
Which we, in turn, have received from others. 
Certainly no help was ever more timely than 
that which we received from France in the 
Revolution. Few people realize, and few— if 
any—textbooks adequately picture, how des- 
perately near to collapse and failure the Colo- 
nial cause had fallen by the summer of 1781. 
Then, in what seemed like one lightning blow 


but was in reality several, defeat was turned 
into victory. 


Yorktown is a name familiar to Americans 
who remember Lafayette and Washington and 
Cornwallis’ surrender. Some may remember 
that a French general named Rochambeau was 
also there. Mr. Bonsal makes plain just how 
much of the success of that climactic victory 
was due to Rochambeau and his troops. Seldom 
has there been such a happy combination of 
careful scholarship and fascinating narrative 
as is found in this history of Rochambeau’s 
army from the time it assembled in Brest in 
the spring of 1780, until, a year and more after 
Yorktown, it embarked for the return voyage. 
The political, social, military, and diplomatic 
history of the last two years of the American 
Revolution is touched on in this volume. Teach- 
ers will find it a valuable book for their 
school library; many students will be fasci- 
nated by it. 

Even less appreciated than Rochembeau has 
been Admiral De Grasse, the commander of the 
French fleet which defeated the British off the 
Virginia Capes and thus made Yorktown pos- 
sible. Professor Lewis’ book lacks the color, 
drama, and vividness of the first. Yet it has 
several very real values. It is the only available 
book about a man to whom Americans owe 
much. Furthermore, Admiral De Grasse was 
one of the great sailors of his time, serving 
two kings (Louis XV and Louis XVI) for 
nearly fifty years. His life furnishes, therefore, 
a cross section of the struggle between France 
and England for naval supremacy. Finally, 
teachers can illustrate, dramatically, the ele- 
ment of chance in history by pointing out that 
the one—and short—period when France had 
undisputed control of the seas was the period 
of Yorktown. By such a slender thread was 
our independence established. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
United States Coast Guard 
Groton, Connecticut 


The History of the New Deal, 1933-1938. By 
Basil Rauch. New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1944. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

To those who have become weary of the 
typical summaries of the New Deal program 
with their endless reiteration of alphabetical 
agencies and their recital of the successive 
phases of the business cycle with the attendant 
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consequences of each, this very readable, like- 
able volume comes as a welcome relief. Its 
author is an instructor in history at Barnard 
College. He is on leave of absence, doing war 
service on the faculty at Annapolis. 

His book reflects the touch of the historian. 
He treats his subject not as an isolated pheno- 
menon but as one of a series of similar episodes 
recurring throughout American history. The 
other similar episodes were the advent to the 
presidential office of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln and Wilson. All of them were 
placed in office, the author believes, as the re- 
sult of a coalition of two sectional class in- 
terest groups, whose welfare and concern had 
been disregarded by the dominant group in 
power. Each of them was pledged to a more 
liberal policy. The election of each is signifi- 
cant of the way in which the American Consti. 
tution has so far been able to guarantee the 
progress of democracy without resorting to 
- revolution. 

Typical also of the historian is the consistent 
impartiality with which the author tells his 
story. He does not try to make out a case either 
for or against the New Deal. He does not try 
to prove any particular theories, but he relates 
his facts in such a way that the reader believes 
himself free to form his own conclusions. The 
facts as they are told, it may be said, are quite 
certain to leave the reader—granted that he 
has no violent prejudices—with a sincere and 
realistic appreciation of the New Deal as an 
attempt not simply to rescue the country from 
an economic crisis but to take it along the road 
toward social and economic progress. For, in 
this respect America was lagging far behind 
other countries of the world. Mr. Rauch be- 
lieves that the second period of the New Deal, 
from 1935 on, was far more important in the 
latter respect than the earlier years. Until 
1935 the objective of the administration had 
been to help industry get back on its feet, re- 
store prices, and so, indirectly, benefit wages. 
The objective of the second New Deal was the 
general increase of purchasing power through 
federal expenditure in the form of public works 
and similar measures. It aimed at the elimina- 
tion of that one-third of the nation which still 
remained as witness to the fact that we were 
far from achieving economic well-being. 

The political background of reform and of its 


—— 


failure is well told. The story of the two na. 
tional conventions, the unsurpassed political 
maneuvering of James A. Farley and his 
henchmen, the strategy of dealing with politica] 
enemies, the influence of the “fireside chats” 
and of nationwide speaking tours—all these 
are given their place. Mr. Rauch does not 
attempt to explain with any degree of finality 
the reasons for the failure of the thorough. 
going program of social reform which Presi. 
dent Roosevelt outlined at the beginning of his 
second administration. The loss of Congres. 
sional support and the development of political 
factions which the President was unable to out- 
manoeuvre in his usual fashion are the explana- 
tions most strongly suggested. 

Although the author plans a second volume 
dealing with the foreign policy of the New Deal 
particularly as it was concerned with national 
defense and global war, he has not omitted 
entirely to mention significant matters of 
foreign affairs in this first volume. He shows 
clearly that the policy of devaluating the cur- 
rency with an eye solely to the restoration of 
prices and the maintenance of foreign trade, 
was a direct slap in the face to other nations at 
the London Economic Conference who were 
waiting for the cooperation of the United 
States before they could proceed with arrange- 
ments for monetary stabilization agreements. 
More favorable to the Roosevelt administration 
is the chapter outlining the application of the 
Good Neighbor policy in Latin America. 

No obvious attempt is made in the way of 
direct presentation of biographical material, 
but the reader is left with very distinct im- 
pressions not only of the President but of many 
of his chief advisers—Raymond Moley, James 
A. Farley, Harry Hopkins. Published as it 
was, shortly before the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, no volume could give, without obv- 
ously attempting to do so, a more sincere 
tribute to the efforts of a man who gave Ul 
tiring leadership to the country for twelvé 
difficult years. 

Any high school teacher would find this é 
valuable aid in the classroom. Many will find 
that it could profitably be used by the mot 
mature and alert student. 

KATHERINE SMEDLEY 
The George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 
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The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 
1860-1897. By Fred A. Shannon. The 
Economic History of the United States, 
Vol. V. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 


1945. Pp. xiv, 434. Illustrated. $3.75. 


This volume, one of a proposed nine-volume 
series on the economic history of the United 
States, treats the agricultural developments 
of the United States from the beginning of the 
Civil War to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The title which may sound strange in the light 
of the present-day frontiers of chemurgy, im- 
proved machinery, feeding, insecticides, and 
weedkillers, implies the rounding out of the 
agricultural domain in the period covered and 
its effect upon our national economy. The 
reader senses the author’s sympathy with the 
American farmer and feels that the writer 
is as much at home in the farm environment as 
in the researcher’s library. 

More emphasis is placed on the influence of 
soils, climate, and other natural forces than 
in most agricultural histories. After 1860 the 
farm lands west of the Mississippi were rapidly 
peopled by migrants from the East and from 
Europe. A horde of land agents representing 
railroads, steamship lines, land companies, and 
state governments presented alluring argu- 
ments to prospective settlers. Fewer of these 
pioneers took up free homesteads than is gener- 
ally supposed. Rather, the Homestead Act, 
intended to help the low-income groups, bene- 
fitted the land monopolists and speculators. 

Two chapters are on Southern agriculture. 
Here again facts are given to disprove a com- 
monly held belief, namely, that a wholesale 
destruction of great landed estates did not 
follow the Civil War. Instead the average 
freehold increased in size. The Congressional 
“radicals” used the Negroes to keep industrial 
capitalism in power and left a new group of 
Southern leaders to develop share cropping and 
the crop-lien credit system. Southern trans- 
portation, crops, and marketing are discussed. 


Considerable space is given to the prairie 


farmers. Large-scale methods on the Great 
Plains stimulated the improvement of farm 
machinery. Bonanza farms sprang up. Trans- 
portation, marketing, credit, and foreign mar- 
kets were special problems of the prairie 
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farmers. On the western plains the cattle 
business and the sheep industry developed. 
State laws regulated fences, quarantines, and 
water rights. 


Eastern farming is confined largely to a sec- 
tion on Connecticut as a case study. While it 
is true that the Mississippi Valley farmers 
were in the ascendency, it seems that a history 
of agriculture in the United States after the 
Civil War should pay more attention to the 
New England and Middle-Atlantic farmers. 

The beginnings of federal activity, the crea- 
tion of a Department of Agriculture, and the 
development of state experimental stations are 
covered. The concluding chapters deal with 
the Agrarian Movement, farmers’ cooperatives, 
and the place of the farmer in the national 
economy. 


With documentation and intensive research 
equal to the demands of scholarship, the easy 
style and interesting content commend copies 
of this book for use in high school American 
history classroom libraries. 

IRA KREIDER 
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Cook. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: New 
Jersey State Teachers College, 1945. Pp. 
10. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet offers a tentative list of 
teaching aids—charts and maps, exhibits, 
films, slides, filmslides, publications, and re- 
cordings—on intercultural education for all 
ages. Intercultural education is a generic term 
covering all minority groups on the basis of 
nationality, creed, or color. 

Consumer Education for All Ages. Compiled 
by Lili Heimers and Margaret G. Cook. 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey: New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, 1945. Pp 18. 
50 cents. 

Consumer education in this pamphlet covers 
consumer economics, the house and its equip- 
ment, the health of the family and clothing and 
its care. The suggested visual aids illustrating 
these topics include charts, exhibits, films and 
filmslides, maps, pictures, publications, radio, 
and recordings. The authors list the sources 
where these aids may be obtained. 
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Public Affairs Press, 1945. Pp. iv, 508. 
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Written in collaboration with the editors 
of Look, the book contains over three hundred 
photographs, reinforced by text, illustrating 
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groups in the United States. 


The People and Politics of Latin America. By 
Mary Welhelmine Williams. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1945. Pp. 961. $4.60. 

A revised edition with major changes in the 
national histories of the republics, new biblio- 
graphical material, and a new chapter, “Latin 

America and the Second World War.” 


Radio and the School. Edited by Norman 
Woelfel and I. Kieth Tyler. New York: 
World Book Company, 1945. 
lilustrated. 

This was prepared by the staff of the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts Project under the 
direction of I. Kieth Tyler. It is intended to be 
a guidebook for teachers and administrators 
and a text for radio-education courses in 
colleges. 


Gold of Glanaree. By Maura Laverty. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1945. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

A child’s book with the story of two boys 
and a girl in a cottage in the bog. It gives 
the atmosphere of the real Ireland. 


Square Sails and Spice Islands. By Laura 
Long. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

A dual biography of Oliver H. Perry and his 
brother, Matthew C. Perry. The story, starting 
with Oliver becoming a midshipman at twelve, 
covers the war on the Barbary Pirates, the 
period of British impressments and blockades, 
the Battle of Lake Erie, the founding of Li- 
beria, the Mexican War, and the opening of 
Japanese ports to the United States. 


The Twenty-Fifth Mission. By Loring Mac- 
Kaye. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

Junior high school level fiction that tells of 

a bomber crew in World War II. The author 

tells an exciting story with significance in 4 

peacetime world. 
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